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ABSTRACT 

During the 1978-79 school year, all third grade 
pupils in California public schools were tested in reading 
achievement. Tests of readina, written expression, spelling, and 
mathematics were administered to all sixth and twelfth graders, 
various subtests of the Survey of Basic Skills, which was developed 
specifically for the California Assessment Program, were used. 
Results generally indicated improving scores for third and sixth 
araders, as compared to previous years' test results. Twelfth 
graders* test scores declined in readino, remained the same in 
spelling, and improved in writing and mathematics. Several other 
conclusions were made: (1) females scored higher than males in 
reading, while males scored higher in mathematics; (2) students who 
speak Enalish fluently, as well as either Chinese or Japanese, scored 
highest, followed by those who speak English only; (3) scores were 
directly related to parents' occupational and educational level, but 
socioeconomic differences decreased: (U) pupil mobility increased and 
although the less mobile students scored higher than the more mobile 
students, this difference became smaller: (5) nearly 60% of the 
seniors had taken four years of English instruction; and (6) greater 
exposure to English instruction and essay-writing experience was 
associated with higher writing scores. (Author/GDC) 
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L Summary of Findingr 



During the 1978--79 school year, all third grade pupils in California public 
schools were tested in reading achievement* All pupils In grade six and 
igrade twelve were tested in the basic skills of reading, written expression, 
spelling, and mathematics* 



Grade Three Results 

Reading achievement test scores for third grade pupils have been improving 
steadily since statewide testing in that grade began in 1967* Thi3 trend 
has continued through 1979. A summary of the test results is presented in 
Table !• The overall gain in 1978--79 was 0,2 percent correct. These gains 
reflect pupil performance on the California Assessment Programs 's Reading Test, 
which was constructed specifically to assess the students* attainment of 
proficiency in the broad range of reading programs in California's public 
schools* 

Special equating studi.^s were conducted to determine the relationship of the 
current performance of California pupils to the 1973 (the latest year for 
which comparable figures were available) performance of a sample of pupils 
across the nation. The median score of third grade pupils in California was 
determined to be at the 58th percentile ..ank. 

Grade Six Results 

All students in grade six took the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 , another 
test developed (in 1974-75) specifically for the California Assessment Program. 
The scores of California sixth ^;r de students improv:id in all content areas 
tested: reading, written expression, spelling, and mathematics (see Table 1). 
The gain was least in spelling (C.4 percent correct). An equal amount of 
gain (0.5 percent correct) was achieved in the areas of reading, written 
expression, and mathematics. 

An equating study provxJed a basis for comparing California students with a 
national sample of students tested in 1973. On the basis of the results of 
the study, the median sixth grade student In California is now above the 
national median in all areas. In mathematics the median sixth grader In 
California moved from the 53rd to the 54th percentile rank In 1978-79. The 
median student moved from the 51st to the 52nd percentile rank in written 
expression and remained at the 55th percentile rank in reading. 
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Grade Twelve Results 

All students in grade twelve took the same test that has been administered 
since 1974-75 — the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 * Reading performance 
continued to decline (by 0,1 percent cor ^ct), although the decline was less 
than last year (~0,3) or the year before ^-0.5). Spelling did not change 
from 1977-78, and written expression and math both showed improvement (0»3 
and 0.2 percent correct, respectively). 

Special ei atlng studies provide a basis for comparing the performance of 
California twelfth graders with that of national test publishers^ norm 
samples tested in 1962 and 1970. On the basis of the 1962 norms, the median 
twelfth grade student in California in 1978-79 was at the 41st percentile 
rank in reading, the 3Ath percentile rank in written expression, and the 
43rd percentile rank in mathematics. 

Comparisons with two other tests with 1970 norms placed California twelfth 
grade students somewhat lower: at the 32nd and 34th percentiles in reading, 
at the 27th and 28th perceniles in written expression, and at the 41st and 
43rd percentiles in mathematics. 

The report also includes a brief comparison of the mathematics findings of 
the California Assessment Program and the recently reported findings of 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress. 

The report presents a summary of grade twelve written expression scores, by 
the number of years of English study students had completed and the number 
of reports or essays they had written in the six weeks preceding the testing. 

Subgroup Analyses 

Statewide test performance was analyzed separately for several different 
subgroups of pupils. A summary of the main findings is presented below: 

1. Girls scored higher than boys in reading, and boys scored 
higher than girls in mathematics. In reading, the gap 
between the boys and girls continued to decrease in grades 
three and six and and remained constant in grade twelve. 
In mathematics, the girls made considerable progress in 
closing the gap at grade twelve, \Aile the boys maintained 
their lead in grade six. Most of these differences are quite 
small; however, the boys* lead in mathematics in grade 
twelve is still quite substantial. 

2. Substantial score differences were observed amons pupils 
grouped according to level of English language fluency. 
The highest scoring group of pupils were those considered 
fluent in English who also spoke Chine'ie or Japanese* 
This small group of pupils scored high'^r than those who 
spoke English only. The students whc spoke limited 
English and another language scored snb^tantially lower 
than the other groups. Nearly all groups scored higher 
in 1978-79 than in 1977-78. 
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Table 1 



Number of Students Tested and Average Percent of Questions Answered Correctly 
by Grade Level and Content Area for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 



Grade level and 
content area 


Number 
tested 


Average percent of questions 
answered correctly 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


Difference 


1975-76 

19V':.-77 


1976- 77 
to 

1977- 78 


1977- 78 
to 

1978- 79 


Grade 3 Reading 


306,685 


81.4 


81.7 


82.2 


82.4 


+0.3 


+0.5 


+0.2 


Grade 6 


287,075 
















Reading 




66.1 


65.9 


66.3 


66.8 


-0.2 


+0.4 


40.5 


Written Expression 




62.5 


63.6 


64.1 


64.6 


+1.1 


+0.5 


+0.5 


Spelling 




63.6 


63.6 


64.1 


64.5 


-0- 


+0.5 


+0.4 


Mathematics 




57.4 


57.7 


58.5 


59.0 


+0.3 


+0.8 


+0.5 


Grade 12 


237,297 
















Reading 




64.1 


63.6 


63.3 


63.2 


-0.5 


-0.3 


-0.1 


Written Expression 




62.3 


61.9 


62.1 


62.4 


-0.4 


+0.2 


40.3 


Spelling 




68.0 


67.9 


68.4 


68.4 


-0.1 


+0.5 


-0- 


Mathematics 




67.0 


66.3 


66.3 


66.5 


-0.7 


-0- 


+0.2 
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Withiti the two categories of "fluent English and another 
language'* and "limited English and another language/* those 
students whose other language was Spanish scored sub*-* 
stantially lower than those whose other languages was other 
then Spanish* Further > a greater proportion of students 
were "coded" in these categories in 1978-79 • 

3« There was a direct relationship between test scores and 

parental occupational level* The higher a parent's occupa*^ 
tional or educational level, the higher the average student's 
test scores* Perhaps more significantly, the gap between 
the average scores of the pupils from the highest economic, 
or occupational, levels and those from the lower economic 
levels continued to decrease* 

4* Pupil mobility continued to increase from 1977-78 to 

1978-79* Although the less mobile pupils continued to 

score higher than the more mobile pupils, the xoargin 
continued to shrink* 

5* Nearly 60 percent of the seniors had taken four years of 
English, and another 35 percent had taken three years* 
Statewide, over 20 percent of the seniors reported not 
vnritlng any reports or essays during the six-week period 
preceding the testing* Written expression scores 
systematically increased with more years of engllsh 
study, with number of essays written, and with parent 
educational level* Furthermore, students from higher 
educational backgrounds tended to take more English 
courses and to write more than other students* 

The major portion of this report Is devoted to an analysis of the specific 
test findings for each subject area* Example test questions are presented to 
Illustrate the relative strengths and weaknesses of California sttulents* The 
discussion of results for each content area is based heavily on the comments 
of recognized authorities who reviewed the findings and pointed out Implica- 
tions for the Improvement of California's school programs* 

Finally, this year's report also contains a short summary of some Important 
ways the test results are being used to Improve local Instructional programs, 
guide statewide school Improvement efforts, and inform state- level policymakers 



IL Introduction to the Report 



This report contains the complete statewide results of the California 
Assessment Program, including the following key features: 

• Detailed findings > Information is presented not only for the major 
content areas of readiag, written expression, and mathematics 

but also for a variety of specific skill areas within each major 
area. This year for the first nime, the skill area findings for 
mathematics have been analyzed and reported separately for boys 
and girls on the basis of socioeconomic level. Twelfth grade 
written expression scores are also analyzed and described in the 
light of two other new factors: (a) number of years of English 
completed; and ^b) frequency of assigned writing assignments. 

• National cogtparisons > Although tests were developed to corres* 
pond specifically to the skills and concepts being taught in 
California schools, special studies have been conducted to show 
how the performance of California students compares to show how 
the performance of California students compares with that of 
recently tested samples of students fr^i throughout the nation. 

# Expert opinions . Recognized authorities in each professional 
field have presented their interpretations of the results for 
eacli of the content areas by identifying skill areas of relatively 
Impressive student perfomance and other skill areas that need 
attention. Last yearns report offered some classroom iustru-- 
tional strategies suggested by the various subject matter committers 
to overcome these weaknesses. This year's report amplifies 

those suggestions. 

s Cot!g)arable results > The tests used in the California Assessment 
Program have been developed and refined to the extent that they 
can continue to be used without revision for a period of years. 
All results in this report are comparable to those of the previous 
three years. 

# Subgroup analyses . With the stability of the tesis, it has become 
possible and appropriate to examine the differences in standing and 
in rate of progress among various subgroups of pupils. Four years 
of findings for different groups of pupils are includad in this 
year's report. New features this year include the analysis of 
sixth and twelfth grade fixdings, by student mobility rate and 
socioeconomic level. 
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m Use of results ^ Questions are frequently raised about the purposes 
of the statewide assessment program and the uses of its findings. 
Statewide testing legislation spells out the audiences for the 
information and the types of uses expected. A new element has 
been added to the report this year (see Appendix 1) which surranarizes 
and illustrates the range and magnitude of use by school personnel, 
legislators, state department personnel, university researchers 
and other members of the public. 



Development of the California Assessment Program 

Tlie California Assessment Program was first fully implemented in 1974-75. 
In design, development, and procedures, it is unique in the nation. The 
assessment program was designed with several criteria in mind: (1) It must 
be relevant to California schools; (2) It must cover the full range of in- 
structional objectives; (3) It must provide program-diagnostic information 
at the local and state levels; and (4) It must take only a minimum of testing 
time. This section describes the process of developing such a program. 



Background and Assumptions 

The new assessment program had its foundation in two legislative acts: 
(1) the California School Testing Act of 1969, a revision of a 1961 law 
which first required an achievement testing program in the public schools; 
and (2) the Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act, which originally required reading 
tests in grades one, two, and three. The testing program was revised by 
1972 legislation, and major changes were made in the program as a result of 
that legislation. 

The changes in the statewide testing program were based on the principle that 
an efficient state testing program has to be limited in scope — that is, 
limited primarily to the task of furnishing useful information to state-level 
policy makers and decision makers. It was assumed that the program could not 
meet all of the many information needs of local school district personnel and 
that assessment information needed at the classroom level could best be 
collected by local school personnel. 

In spite of this assumption, the program was designed to report as much infor- 
mation as possible to local personnel. Since all students at a grade level 
in all schools were tested, it was possible to provide very detailed analyt- 
ical reports for each school to supplement locally obtained information. In 
fact, the results of a survey of all districts in California showed that 
most districts have found this unique information very useful in evaluating 
and revising programs. Board members and other local citiEens have relied 
heavily upon statewide results in making judgments about local needs and 
accomplishments primarily because of the uniform and comparable nature of the 
information provided. 
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Reasons for Revising the Testing Prcgram 

Two major problems were addressed through the revision of the stateKtae 
testing program: 

1. Test relevancy and breadth . The incomplete match between the rela- 
tively narrow range of skills measured by anj one published stan- 
dardized test) oti the one hand, and the vari<^ty of instructional 
programs in California schools , on the other , made it difficult to 
assess the skills of California students or the effectiveness of the 
progieias with any degree of assurance of fairness. Furthermore , it was 
not possible to assess the relative strengths and weaknejsec of 
California students in order to have an indication of hov instruc- 
tional programs should be redirected, since the standardized tests 
being used yielded only total scores. 

2. Testing time . Previous testing instruments required an inordinate 
amount of pupil time for the testing process-** inordinate, at least, 
in relation to the usefulness of the results. The use of a new 
testing technique called matrix sampling has now reduced the amount of 
testing time at certain grade levels from as much as three and one«* 
half hours to 30 minutes. Under this sampling method, all students 

at a grade level in all schools are tested, but each student takes only 
a portion of the total test* Results for an individual student cannot 
be obtained, but quite accuraCe estimates of the overall performance 
of groups of students can be computed. 



Development of the New Tests 

The development of tests related to California goals and objectives followed 
a rigorous procedure. The major steps are outlined below: 

1. Statewide committees of content area experts were formed and charged 
with the task of translating and delineating the general goals found 
in .'itate- adopted curriculum frameworks into more specific objectives 
appropriate for assess.aent. 

2. These specific objectives, or test content specifications, were then 
reviewed by personnel in all California school districts for com*- 
pleteness and relevance to their instructional programs. The revised 
specifications served as the basic guidelines for selecting and 
developing pools of test items* Ihese documents were subsequently 
printed and distributed to all school districts under the general 
title Test Content Specifications . 

3. These content specifications were sent to major test publishers, who 
identified those test questions which matched the specifications. 
These were submitted to the Department of Education for review. 

4. From the initially large pools of items, teams of classroom teachers 
reviewed and selected the items that were most appropriate for 
California students* 
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5. lliese items were then reviewed by linguists and minority group 
testing experts for any subtle biases against students of different 
language or cultural backgrounds. 

6. The final pools of items, several hundred at each p.rade level, were 
then divided into several short tests or forms--froin ten to 18 per 
grade level. All test forms were made equivalent in difficulty and 
in coverage of major skill areas. 



The National Norm Dilemma 

Since 1962, the first year of statewide t^»sting in California, all tests 
adopted for use had been commercially published instruments with "national" 
norms. The new tests described in this report were constructed specifically 
for use in California schools. The decision to develop tests rather than use 
commercial "off-the-shelf" tests with national norms was not made casually. 
Comparisons to national averages are not only interesting but are also useful as 
a basis for judging the overall relative effectiveness of California's in- 
suructional programs. Furthermore, California law (Education Code sections 
60663 and 60640) requires that such information be made available. 

A real dileimna, one with both philosophical and technical aspects, faces 
anyone who would measure the basic skills of California students: to choose 
a test which has national norms but fails to address all the skills taught in 
California schools, or to develop a relevant test which does not allow easy 
and immediate national comparisons. Assessment programs in other states are 
about equally divided between these two approaches. After 11 years of 
using tests with national norms but less than satisfactory coverage of the 
skills being taught in California schools and after observing the difficulties 
faced by other states in interpreting the results from their own tests without 
national norms, the course to be followed was obvious: d'-velop a test which 
fits the instructional programs of most California schools and then find a way 
to compare those results to national norms. 

A plan which could accomplish this (allow one to have one's cake and eat it 
too) had to overcome two main problems with the national norms associated 
with published standardized tests. 

1. No single test is given to all students iti the country. Of 

necessity, a publisher's norm is, therefore, only an estimate of 
what the distribution of scores would be like if, in fact, the test 
had been taken by all students in the United States. For this 
reason, norms vary from publisher to publisher, sometimes in the 
extreme. In California's own recent history, the Stanford Reading 
Test was administered to all second grade pupils in the 1969-70 
school year, and the median California pupil scored at the 38th 
percentile of that publisher's norms. In the following year the 
Cooperative Primary Reading Test was administered to all second 
grade pupils. The median California pupil scored at the 50th 
percentile of that publisher's norms. The different result was 
clearly a reflection more of the difference in norms than of the 
difference in reading achievement. 
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2» A second problem with norms is that they are not updated very often. 
For instance, the Cooperative Primarx Reading Test was norrae'^ during 
the 1963-66 school year. As a result, when those norms are referred 
to, it must be clearly understood that the comparisons being made 
are to the publisher's estimate of what scores on that test would 
have been if administered to all pupils in the country at that time. 
If reading scores for the nation had dropped continuously since 
1965-66, an "average" score for California pupils might, in fact, 
reflect achievement far above current nationwide averages. 

The resulting plan is straightforward and efficient. It invol>/es the equating 
of the California tests to standardized tests with national norms and updating 
those comparisons as new norms or new tests become available. The equating 
process required that a sample of pupils take both the California test and one 
of the other tests. The effect of the statistical analyses following the 
testing is to show how California students would have scored if they had all 
taken the standardized test. Following recent refinements to the equating 
procedures, a study now has to be conducted only once, but the annual pro- 
gress on the California test can be translated into the appropriate national 

percentile ranks — against the year in which the publisher's test was normed, 
of course, not against the national performance for that year. The latter 

would be most useful information, but it is simply not obtain 'ible. 

This solution has several advantages: (1) the national comparisons are more 
timely since they can be updated as new norms become available; (2) the 
estimates are more stable since they do not depend on the representativeness 
of a single publisher's sample; and (3) it allows California schools to be 
assessed with a test which fits the objectives of the instructional program, 
and simultaneously, with almost no additional testing, allows that performance 
to be compared to national norms. 



Essential Information About the Numbers Used in This Report 

The percent correct score . The statistic used in this report to indicate 
the achievement levels of California pupils is the "average percent correct 
score, •' For a given set of test questions > this number is the percentage of 
correct test responses, with one response being equal to the answer of one 
student to one question, and the total number of reaponses being equal to 
the number of students multiplied by the number of items on the test. For 
example, if three students took a test with ten qtaestions and if each of 
the three answered five of the ten questions correctly, the total 
number of responses would be 30, the total number correct would be 15, and 
the average percent correct score would be 50, It can also be said that the 
average student answered 50 percent of the questions correctly; or that, on 
the average, 50 percent of the questions were answered correctly. 

The average percent correct score and the simultaneous presentation of il- 
lustrative test questions or exercises are designed to add to the clarity 
and usefulness of the findings. It should be easier, as a result, to see what 
California students are able to do. Unfortunately, this method is so new in 
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educational evaluation and assessment that guidelines and rule-of-thumb 
benchmarks are not available • Each reader will have to evaluate the adequacy 
of the results* The emphasis is on establishing realistic and necessary levels 
of actual competence rather than on the traditional comparing of results to 
a national norm« 

Hov high is high ? It will be noted that most of the average percent correct 
scores hover around the 60s and 70s; however, some are down in the 30s, and 
some are up in the 90s* Two points must be kept in mind in interpreting 
these figures: 

1* The major reason that the average scores are in the 60s and 70s, 
rather than the 90s, is that the aims of the instructional programs 
at each level in California schools go beyond the basic, minimal 
levels of performance expected of all students. In reading, for 
example, those skills which are mastered by most students by the end 
of the third grade are not even tested in the sixth grade. Testing 
time is too valuable and the scoring and the processing too expensive 
to justify gathering information which does not add to what is 
already known about California students. 

2. It should be obvious that high scores in particular subskill areas 
do not necessarily indicate effective programs; or low scores, the 
opposite. Some tasks are inherently more difficult. In reading, 
for example, it is not considered outstanding that by the end of 
grade three, nearly all students can immediately recognize and read 
certain short words: and it is not at all disappointing that only about 
60 percent can answer certain questions requiring a student to recog- 
nize cause-and-effect relationships among sentences. 

Interpretations of experts . The overall results and especially the differences 
among various subcontent or skill areas have been reviewed by special advi- 
sory committees of highly respected educators in each field. It is hoped 
that their comments about the adequacy of the findings and their discussion 
of the implications for shifts in program emphasis will be helpful both to the 
professional educator and the lay citizen concerned with education in 
California. Obviously, however, not all readers will agree with the opinions 
of the specialists. Any discussion or inquiry which is stimulated by these 
opinions is useful in that it will help to clarify the proper objectives of 
the schools and foster realistic expectations of them. 
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III. Reading Achievement (or Grades Three, Six, and Twelve 

Synopsis of Findings 



California's third and sixth grade pupils continued to show improvement 
in reading achievement from 1977-78 to 1978-79 and continued to score 
above the national average. Twelfth grade students, scoring below national 
norms » declined for a third consecutive year* Over the past 12 years , 
reading achievement test scores in grade three have shown slow but steady 
improvement. Third grade scores increased 0.2 percent correct from 1977-78 
to 1978-79, an increase which translated into a gain of 1 percentile point 
on national norms. The median third grade pupil now ranks at the 58th 
percentile, 8 percentile points above the national average. 

Sixth grade reading scores also registered an increase (0.5 percent 
correct) from 1977-78 to 1978-79. The median sixth grade pupil is scoring 
at the 55th percentile rank — 5 points above the national average. 

Twelfth grade reading scores declined (0.1 percent correct) from 1977-78 
to 1978-79, a decline which translated into a loss of 1 percentile 
point on national norms. The median twelfth grade student is now scoring 
at the 41st percentile — 9 percentile points below the national average. 



Skill Area Strengths and Weaknesses 

The members of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee reviewed the 
statewide 1978-79 reading results, as they do every year> to check the 
progress and identify strengths and weaknesses in the reading achievement 
of California students. While the following presentation of skill area 
strengths and weaknesses is based upon the committee's judgments, the 
Department of Education accepts full responsibility for the conclusions 
in this report. 

• 

The members of the committee discerned recurring patterns of strengths 
and weaknesses in the reading achievement results at each of the grade 
levels tested (3, 6, and 12). Their judgments for each of these grades 
are consolidated In Figure 1 for ease In making comparisons across grade 
levels . 
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Figure 1 



Committee Judgments of Third, Sixth, and Twelfth Grade Reading Results 



Area of strength 


Area in need of Improvement 


Cotnprehending short, simple sen- 
tences In isolation: 
Grade 3 - Example A 

Identifying explicit details stated 
within one or two sentences within 
a paragraph: 

Grade 3 - Examples B and r. 
Grade 6 - Example L 
Grade 12 - Example Q 

Recognizing literal main ideas: 
Grade 3 

Grade 6 - Example N 
Grade 12 - Exaaq>le W 


Putting the meaning of sentences 
and sentence parts together 
through the xise of connecting 
vords, such as conjunctions 
and pronouns: 

Grade 3 - Examples C and D 
Grade 6 - Examples K and M 

\jL aQe X 4^ £t Afiliii,/ X CO i> ciuu V 

Recognizing word meanings: 

Grade 6 - Examples I, and K 
Grade 12 - £xanq)les R and S 

Drawing inferences: 

Grade 3 Examples F and G 
Grade 6 - Examples 0 and P 
Grade 12 - Examples W and X 



The mcaibers of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee offered the 
following broad instructional recommendations for the three grade levels 
after reviewing the statewide reading results. 

Recommendations for Grade Three 

The committee recommended that primary students receive increased experience 
and instructional assistance in the following; 

• Comprehending, manipulating, and paraphrasing sentences 
to increase pupils* understanding of how sentences and 
sentence parts fit together (with special emphasis on 
connecting words, such as conjunctions and pronouns) 

• Drawing inferences of all kinds from a variety of 
classroom reading materials including such skills as 
getting the main idea, sensing cause and effect 
relationships, making judgmentsi, and applying informa- 
tion to new situations 



Recommendations for Grade Six 

After reviewing the statewide pattern of strengths and weaknesses within 
the sixth-grade reading results, members of the Reading Assessment Advisory 
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Connnittee recooimended that Intenoedlate students receive increased 
instructional assistance in the following: 

# Word study and vocabulary development (including 
word-forming skills involving the spelling » meaning » 
and use of words based upon roots , prefixes , and 
suffixes) 

m Location of an idea within one or more sentence 
structures (including the relationship between an 
appositive and its referent~see Example D — and 
the relationship between a pronoun and its referent — 
see Example E) 

# Inferential and critical comprehension (including 
inferring, interpreting and evaluating information and 
ideas stated in written material) 



Recommendations for Grade Twelve 

The advisory committee concluded that the continuing decline in twelfth 
grade reading scores, especially in contrast to this yearns increases in 
math and written expression, demonstrates the need for direct reading 
instruction in vocabulary and the comprehension skillo in the context 
of every single subject area. 

All members of the committee agreed that English, science, social studies > 
and math teachers need to work on vocabulary and especially the higher 
inferential thinking skills within their disciplines. 

Because of the continuing decline and uneven performance within the 
interpretive- critical comprehension skill area, members of the committee 
concluded that the higher reading and thinking skills are in need of 
special instructional emphasis. 

In addition to the higher inferential comprehension skills, members of 
the committee suggested the following instructional emphases in response 
to the observable weaknesses within the twelfth-grade reading achievement 
results : 

• Word-forming skills involving the spelling, meaning, 
and use of words baaed on roots, prefixes, and suffixes 

• Vocabulary development in all the content areas 

• The multiple meanings and connotations of words 

• Use of careful word choices to reveal feelings and 
attitudes and to create special effects 
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• Use of context for deciphering word meanings 

• Understanding the relationships between words within 
sentences and paragraphs (such as relating a pronoun 
to its referent and relating a prepositional phrase 
to the word it modifies) 

The coxnmittee members recommended wide reading as one very effective method 
for helping students to increase their vocabulary and improve their compre- 
hension skills • In addition, they recommended the sustained discussion of 
reading materials as a productive teaching strategy. Such discussions 
focussing on the details of word, sentence, and paragraph meaning are 
helpful in the development of both vocabulary and comprehension skills* 
The committee reiterated that all of the various vocabulary and compre-- 
hension skills should be taught within the context of all the content areas 
at the secondary level • 
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Test Scope 

The Reading Test; Third Grade Is the Instrument developed specifically 
to assess reading achievement at the end of the third grade In California's 
elementary schools. It was designed to assess the students' attainment 
of a wide variety of objectives discussed broadly in Framework in Reading 
for the Elementary and Secondary Schools of California (Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1973) and specified, with the 
help of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee, in Test Content Speci- 
fications for California State Reading Tests (Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education, 1975). Both the objectives and the 250 
test items that were used to assess them fall into one of six major skill 
areas: phonetic analysis, structural analysis, vocabulary, literal 
comprehension, interpretive-critical comprehension, or study-locatlonal 
skills. 

This section contains results for grade three only. No grade two results 
are reported because the passage of AB 919 in 1978 eliminated testing in 
grade two. Information about second-grade reading achievement from 1974-75 
to 1977-78 can be found in the annual reports published for those years. 



Reading Results for Grade Three 

The results of third grade reading achievement for 1974-75 through 1978-79 
are shown in Table 2. Changes in performance from year to year are also 
presented in Table 2. 

The following conclusions about changes in third grade reading performance 
are apparent from the results in Table 2: 

• For the fourth consecutive year, third grade reading 
achievement Improved— by 0.2 percent correct in the 
last year. Added to the previous gains, this year's 
Increase resulted in an overall gain of 1.1 percent 
correct since the first administration of the Reading 
Test in 1974-75. 

• From 1977-78 to 1978-79 all reading skills areas 
registered slight gains or remained the same. The 
largest gain occurred in the cluster of questions 
assessing study-locational skills (0.4 percent correct) 
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Table 2 

Reading Scores of California Third Grade Students 
on the Reading, Test > 1974-75 through 1978-79 



Skill atM 




Average percent correct 


Change 


NuiBber of 
questions 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1974- 75 
to 

1975- 76 


1975- 76 
to 

1976- 77 


1976- // 
to 

1977- 78 


to 
1978-79_ 


TOTAL READING 


250 


81*3 


81.4 


81.7 


82.2 


82.4 


♦O.l 


♦0.3 


+0.5 


+0.2 


Word Identif icatioo 


60 


85.8 


85.6 


85.9 


86.3 


86.4 


-0.2 


+0.3 


+0.4 


+0.1 


Sight words 




92.7 


92.6 


92.9 


93.5 


93.5 


-O.l 


+0.3 


+0.6 


-0- 


Phonetic analysis 


45 


86.1 


85.9 


86.2 


86.5 


86.6 


-0.2 


+0.3 


+0.3 


+0.1 


Structural analysis 


10 


80.9 


80.8 


81.1 


61.8 


82.1 


-0.1 


+0.3 


+0.7 


+0.3 


Vocabulary 


60 


82.6 


82.9 


83.4 


83.9 


84.1 


+0.3 


+0.5 


+0.S 


+0.2 


Comprehension 


110 


77.0 


76.7 


77.1 


77.6 


77.8 


-0.3 


+0.4 


+0.5 


+0.2 


Liural 


77 


77.9 


77*5 


78.0 


78.5 


78.7 


-0.4 


+0.5 


+0.5 


+0.2 


Interpretive 


33 


74.9 


74.9 


75.0 


75.5 


75.8 


-0- 


+0.1 


+0.5 


+0.3 


Study-^locatiooal 


20 


88.0 


88.0 


88.8 


89.6 


90.0 


-0- 


+0.8 


+0.8 


+0.4 



Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results 

Menibers of t>^e Reading Assessment Advisory Committee analyzed, Interpreted* 
and evaluated the 1978-79 reading results. In this process they weighed 
such factors as the Inherent difficulty of the skills, the particular items 
used to assess each skill, and changes in performance since 1974-75. Guided 
by an understanding of the kinds of errors pupils were making, the committee 
members concluded their analysis with implications for instruction. 

Literal comprehension . The Reading Test is designed to measure two broad 
categories of reading comprehension. The first of these, literal compre- 
hension, is defined as the locating or remembering of explicit elements 
stated in written material. Thus, the 77 literal comprehension questions 
required third graders to identify the meaning of words, sentences, and 
short paragraphs. 

Members of the committee observed that scores were extremely high on a 
cluster of questions that required students to identify the meaning of 
an isolated sentence. 

The score on the following test item was typical of third grade performance 
on the sentence comprehension questions: 
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Exas^le A 




The data on this question and others like it reveal that 95 percent of the 
third graders have learned to read short, simple isolated sentences composed 
of easily decodable words. However, when literal questions were based upon 
sentences contained within paragraphs (as is the case with most of the 
literal questions), performance levels were somewhat lower. Example B 
illustrates average performance in the literal comprehension category for 
grade three. 



Example B 



Read the story and answer the questions. 

Susan had a dream. She dreamed she was 
a grocer. Her store was Just like a 
real store, but she was a strange grocer 
She did not sell her groceries. She 
gave them away. The neoplft thanked 
Susan bv giving her tickets to the 
mfttrfftB Soon she had manor tickets, and 
she took many boys and girls to the 
movies* 



The people thanked Susan by 

O saying "Thank you." 
# giving her tickets. 
O giving her flowers. 



(16) 
(79) 
( 5) 



In Example B choosing the correct answer required (1) locating the key 
sentence (xinderlined here for the reader's convenience); and (2) Identi- 
fying among the choices the answer that was given verbatim in the under- 
lined sentence. While this question is still a test of sentence 
comprehension (like Example A), a good deal of difficulty is added 
evidently once that sentence is embedded in a paragraph. On this more 
difficult item, over three-fourths of the third graders responded correctly. 
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as the data reveal. Thus, it appears that a majority of third graders are 
able to handle the very basic, verbatim kinds ot literal comprehension 
questions derived from a single sentence within a short, simple paragraph. 

Members of the committee observed that additional difficulty arises when 
pupils are required to draw relationships between words in a sentence, or 
between sentences in a paragraph. Consider, for example, the following 
passage which contains all the information needed to answer the question 
(underlined here for the reader's convenience). 



Example C 



Re«d the story and answer the questions. 

Father and Mother Seal lived in the cold 
North. Thev had a "puppy." as a baby 
seal is called . The seal family lived 
on a big iceberg with cold vater all 
around them. Mother Seal went down into 
the water to catch fish. Father Seal did 
not fish. He lived on the fat under his 
skin. Mother Seal taught her puppy to 
swim so he could catch his own food. 

In this story, the puppy is a little 

Odog. (21) 
O^ish. ( 4) 
#seal. (75) 



To find the answer in this item, however, pupils must relate "puppy" and 
"baby seal" by use of the conjunction "as," an operation that involves an 
understanding of a slightly more complex sentence structure. Over one- 
fourth of the third graders failed to demonstrate this understanding. 
Thus, members of the committee concluded that primary grade students need 
specific instruction in the meaning of conjunctions and the relationships 
between words in more complex sentence structures to ensure that pupils 
learn to derive meaning from context clues as In Example C. 

A test item that required students to relate the words from one sentence 
to those In another sentence is shown as Example D: 
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Read the story and answer the questions. 

Did you ever see a mouse that could fly? 
A bat is sometimes called a flying mouse 

A bat is a furry animal. It has no 
feathers. Instead, its wings are made 
from skin. The skin stretches from the 
tips of its front legs to the tips of ita 
back legs. 
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Some bats are as tiny as mice. Others 
can spread their wings nearly as wide as 
an eagle can. 

A bat is not like flying fish or flying 
squirrels. Those an< i«fllff gHHa only a 
little way . But a bat is like birds and 
some insects. It can stay up in the air 
as long as it vaatB to. 

Flying squirrels can 

OgWde as long as they want. (16) 

#glide only a little way. (63) 

Ofly like birds. (ID 

O fly like bats. (10) 



To find the answer in this item, the pupils had to put together two 
sentences (underlined here for the reader's convenience), a process that 
involved following "Those animals" back to "flying fish and flying squirrels." 
As is apparent from the data, over one-third of the third graders failed to 
accomplish this task. On the basis of scores on this question and others like It, 
members of the committee concluded that students would profit by more specific 
instruction and practice in recognizing the relationship between a pronoun 
and its antecedent. 

Interpretive-critical comprehension . Interpretive-critical comprehension is 
the second and higher level of reading comprehension that the Reading Test 
is designed to assess. Items in this area required the reader to use the 
explicit information In the reading material to reach a conclusion not stated 
in the material. Thus, the 33 interpretive-critical comprehension questions 
required pupils to make judgments, predict outcomes, infer main ideas, or 
draw some other kind of inference. 

The following three questions, all based on the same passage, reveal how scores 
drop, as comprehension questions shift from the literal to the inferential. 



Read the story and answer the questions. 

Some nature museums lend animals to child- 
re n to take home . Some of the animals 
are wild. The museums lend snakes, 
opossums, and raccoons. Wild animals 
like these are taken home in locked cages. 

Wild animals may be kept one day. Tame 
animals such as rabbits and kittens may 
be kept a whole week. Rules come with 
the pets. The rules tell how to feed, 
clean, and handle the animals. 
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Example E 



The story says that these 
lend animals. 

(15) O ^oos 
(82)# museums 
( 3)' ) circuses 



Example F 



How long could you keep 
a puppy? 

(19) O two weeks 
(16) O one day 
(65) lione week 



Example G 



The best name for the story is 

(41)© Pets to Lend 
(I3)0 Caring for Pets 
(46)OWild and Tame Animals 



Example E Is a very literal comprehension question which is based entirely 
upon the information stated in the first sentence of the first paragraph 
(underlined here for the reader's convenience). Consistent with their 
performance on another item of this type (Example B) , over three-fourths 
of the third graders correctly answered this question. Thus, we have 
another Illustration of third graders* ability to successfully handle 
explicitly stated literal details (especially if the detail is not buried 
In the middle of a lengthy paragraph). 

The item in Example F is measuring interpretive-critical comprehension. 
On this question, students must recognize that a puppy is a tame 
animal, like a rabbit or kitten, and could be borrowed from the lending 
museum for one week. As the data reveal, less than two-thirds (65 
percent) of the third graders successfully arrived at this conclusion. 

Example G required pupils to draw yet another Inference. This item asked 
pupils to select the best name for the story, and thus constituted a 
discriminating test of their ability to infer the main idea of the story. 
While third graders had little difficulty with several questions Involving 
more literal main ideas (In which the main idea is clearly stated within 
the paragraph]^ only 41 percent selected the correct response to the 
Inferential main Idea question In Example G. This pattern of strength and 
weakness (examples £ through G) appeared on a number of test passages 
throughout the third grade reading results. From this, the reading 
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coismlttee concluded that while most third graders were able to recognize 
explicitly stated Information and literal main ideas ^ they had more 
difficulty drawing various kinds of Inferences from the material they 
read* 

Summary of the Committee* s Observations» Conclusions > and Recommendations 

Members of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee were gratified to 
see another year of improved reading achievement scores in the third 
grade* In the process of reviewing the third grade results item by 
ltem» the committee members reached the following conclusions: 

1. The vast majority of third graders can Identify the 
meaning of shorty isolated sentences composed of 
easily decodable words. 

2. A majority of third graders can locate and identify 
explicit information stated within a single sentence 
embedded in a shorty simple paragraph* Some of the 
obstacles to higher literal comprehension scores 
appear to be difficulties in putting sentences and 
sentence parts together through the use of conjunc- 
tions and pronouns. For example^ items causing some 
difficulty were ones which had pronoims, such as "it" 
or those/' that referred back to words in a preceding 
sentence. 

3. While most third graders were able to recognize 
explicitly stated information and literal main ideas » 
they had more difficulty drawing various kinds of 
Inferences from the material they read> that ls> 
finding meaning that was not explicitly stated. This 
difficulty » for example^ is seen when pupils were asked 
to read the whole selection and choose the most appro- 
priate title or to put together Informa m in the 
material read to form a new idea that was not stated. 

These strengths and weaknesses observed by the coTmnittee in the third 
grade reading results are summarized in Figure 2 on the following page. 

After examining the kinds of errors that pupils are making^ the committee 
recommended that students receive Increased experience and instructional 
assistance in the following: 

# Comprehending » manipulating^ and paraphrasing sentences 
to increase pupils* understanding of how sentences and 
sentence parts fit together (with special emphasis on 
connecting words> such as conjunctions and pronouns) 
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• Drawing inferences of all kinds (including getting the 
main idea, sensing cause and etfect relationships, 
making judgments, and applying information to new 
situations) from a broad variety of reading materials 



Figure 2 



Committee Judgments of Third-Grade Skill Area Results 



Area of strength 


Area in need of improvement 


Comprehending short, simple 
sentences presented outside a 
paragraph (Example A) 

Identifying explicit details stated 
within a single sentence embedded 
in a short, relatively simple 
paragraph (examples B and E) 

Recognizing literal main ideas of 
short, simple passages 


Understanding how sentences and 
sentence parts are connected 
through the use of conjunctions 
and pronouns (examples C and D) 

Inferring main ideas (Example G) 
and deriving inferences from 
details (Example F) 
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Test Scope 

The reading section of the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 consists of 128 
questions* The items were selected to assess the students* attainment of 
a vide variety of objectives discussed broadly in Framework in Reading for 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools of California (Sacramento: California 
State Department of Education^ 1973) and specified » with the help of the 
Reading Assessment Advisory Committee, in Teat Content Specifications for 
California State Reading Tests (Sacramento: California State Department of 
Education^ 1975)* Both the objectives and the questions used to assess 
them fall into one of five major skill areas: word identif ication^ vocabu«* 
lary, literal comprehension^ interpretive-critical comprehension, an' study- 
locational skills* The emphasis assigned to each of the reading skill areas 
in the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 is presented graphically in Figure 3* 




(69 items) 

Fig. 3. Number of qucttkutt^by skmaiet^in the of Bask Skills: Gfode 6 
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Reading Results for Grade Six 

The results of sixth grade performance on the total reading test and in 
each of the skill areas for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78.and 1978-79 are 
presented in Table 3. Year-to-year changes in overall performance and in 
skill area perforaance are also shown in the table. 



Table 3 

Reading Scores of California Sixth Grade Students 
on the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 





Muaber of 
questions 


Average percent 


correct 






Change 




Skill area 


1975-76 


1976-77 1977-78 


1978-79 


1975- 76 
to 

1976- 77 


1976- 77 
to 

1977- 78 


1977- 78 
to 

1978- 79 


BEADING, TOTAL 


128 


66.1 


65.9 


66.3 


66.8 


-0.2 


40.4 


+0.5 


Word idcsntlf Icatlon 


18 


74.3 


74.2 


74.7 


75.2 


-0.1 


+0.5 


+0.5 


Vocabulary 


25 


67.1 


66.3 


66.9 


67.3 


-0.8 


+0.6 


+0.4 


Coopreheoalon 


69 


64.9 


64.9 


65.2 


65.6 


-0- 


+0.3 


+0.4 


Literal 


39 


67.4 


67.2 


67.5 


67.9 


-0.2 


+0.3 


+0.4 


Interpretive-critical 


30 


61.8 


62.0 


62.2 


62.6 


+0.2 


+0.2 


40.4 


Study- locational 


16 


60.0 


59.8 


60.5 


61.8 


-0.2 


+0.7 


+1.3 



The following observations about changes in achievement are evident from 
an examination of the data in Table 3: 

• From the spring of 1978 to the spring of 1979, sixth grade 
reading test scores improved by 0.5 percent correct. This 
was the second consecutive year sixth-grade reading achieve- 
ment improved, resulting in an increase of 0.9 percent 
correct since the spring of 1977. However, the slight decline 

in achievement (0.2 percent correct) from 1975-76 to 1976-77 yielded 
an overall change of 0.7 percent correct since the first year 
the test was administered. 

• From the spring of 1978 to the spring of 1979. increases 
were registered in all reading skill areas, the largest of 
which occurred in study-locational skills (1.3 percent correct). 
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Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results > Grade Six 

The meinbers of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee analyzed, inter- 
preted, and evaluated the 1978-79 reading results. In this process they 
considered such factors as the inherent difficulty of the skills, the 
particular items used to assess each skill, and changes in performance 
since 1975-76, Guided by an understanding of the typical errors made by 
sixth graders, members of the committee concluded their analysis with 
instructional recommendations. 

Word identif ication > Most of the word identification questions on the 
Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 were written to measure students* know- 
ledge of suffixes, roots, and prefixes. Members of the Reading Assessment 
Advisory Committee have stressed in past reports the importance of teaching 
these skills as key building blocks to reading comprehension. Therefore, 
members of the committee were pleased to see the improvement shown in this 
skill area from the spring of 1978 to the spring of 1979, However, committee 
members were still not satisfied with the proportions of students responding 
correctly on these questions. They expected, for example, nearly all of 
the sixth graders to recognize the meaning of the prefix un on the following 
question rather than the 74 percent that did so: 



Example H 



The toga was a loose outer garment worn by 
Roman citizens when they appeared in public. It 
was made of a single broad piece of undyed 
woolen cloth, usually cut in the shape of a semi- 
circle. A large toga might contain from 10 to 20 
square yards of cloth. The toga was draped 
about the body with the straight side thrown 
over the left shoulder. The help of a servant, and 
sometimes of more than one, was required to 
drape a large toga artfully. It was heavy and hot, 
and did not permit freedom of movement. 

Togas were usually white in color. Some men, 
especially candidates for public office, had the 
cloth bleached to make it extra white. On festive 
occasions army generals and certain public 
officials wore red or purple togas embroidered 
with gold thread. A Roman boy wore a purple- 
bordered toga until sometime between the ages 
of 12 and 16, when he put away the toga of 
childhood and put on the plain white toga of 
manhood. 



We know from the prefix un in the word 
undyed that the woolen cloth was 



( 6) Odyed apart. 
( 7) Odyed back. 
(13) Odyed over again. 
(74) •not dyed. 
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The committee concluded from the percent correct scores on questions such 
as this one that more emphasis is needed throughout the elementary grades 
on basic word-building skills (such as recognizing the meaning, use, and 
spelling of words with prefixes and suffixes). This judgment was corrobo- 
rated by the members of the English Language Assessment Advisory Coirmittee 
in their analysis of sixth grade spellirg results (see page 54). 

Voc abulary . The 25 vocabulary questions on the sixth grade reading test 
required students to identify the meanings of words as they were used in 
a paragraph. Members of the committee were pleased to see the improvement 
in scores <^rom 1977-78 to 1978-79. However, they judged that performance 
in this area should still be higher. For example, less than three-fourths 
of the sixth graders demonstrated an understanding of the word value m 
the following item: 



Example I 



Let's visit the weather station on top of Mt. 
W.ishitujton in New Hampshire anu see how 
wodther bulloons work. The peak of Mt. Washing 
loll ts hiyh jbove the timber line and is reached 
l)V d steJ}), tockv automobile road or a little cog 
riiilroiid. The weather station is one of the highest 
in ihe country and is located on the most Arctic 
spot in the E.jst. 

At Ml. Washington weathermen send up 
weather balloons, with radios and weather instru 
inents fastened to them, to explore the upper air 
high above the clouds. Usually, men do not go 
up in dirj^lanes during the storms. Their shi})S 
would be caught in the whirl and dashed to 
pieces. So they send up balloons. As the balloons 
rise higher and higher, their tiny radios click 
l)ustly, senditig back news of temperature, air 
pressure, and moisture. Sometimes the balloons 
sail up fifteen miles or more before they an; 
dashed to pieces. 

11 is of great value to airmen to have weather 
conditions reported from Mt. Washington. When 
the weather is overcast or cloudy, Mt. Washington 
IS tlie only station in the Northeast that sends 
out news of the weather one mile above sea level. 
Ffoin this station reports are sent out by radio 
and telephone every six hours all through the day 
end niqht. The weathermen at Mt. Washington are 
dbo making a study of the sun's rays and of uir 
cui rents around the mountain. 

In this story the word value means the same as- 

' fost ( 9) 

O iJMce ( 7) 

O necessity (8) 

IP importance (70) 

O valor ( 6) 
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Some members of the committee were disappointed with the percent of students 
responding correctly on this item and other familiar vocabulary items, such 
as "skeleton," •'harvest," and "average." 

Furthermore, committee members observed low scores on some coraprehension 
questions which were designed to assess knowledge of word meanings. The 
following is an example: 



Example J 



The toga was a loose outer garment worn by 
Roman citizens when they appeared in public. It 
was made of a single broad piece of undyed 
woolen cloth, usually cut in the shape of a semi 
circle. A large toga might contain from 10 to 20 
square yards of cloth. The toga was draped 
about the body with the straight side thrown 
over the left shoulder. The help of a servant, and 
sometimes of more than one, was required to 
drape a large toga artfully. It was heavy and hot. 
and did not permit freedom of movement. 

Togas were usually white in color. Some men, 
especially candidates for public office, had the 
cloth bleached to make it extra white On fpctiwo 

nnnasinnS armv 9Pnpralc anfH ^ prtyin p.ihllr 
offiriak tA/ftro rpfj r^nrplp t/ ^^as Pmhrnjf jp fp fj 

with gold thread. A Roman boy wore a purple- 
bordered toga until sometime between the ages 
of 12 and 16, when he put away the toga of 
childhood and put on the plain white toga of 
manhood. 



Red togas were worn 

(26) O between the ages of 12 and 16. 

(37) •fo. celebrations. 

(11) O during childhood. 

(26) O when officials embroidered them. 



Careful study of Example J revealed that the question was derived entirely 
from one sentence (underlined here for the reader's convenience). Arriving 
at the correct answer required understanding the meaning of "festive 
occasions." Probably a lack of vocabulary knowledge hindered many students 
in their performance on this item. Thus, sixth grade achievement on a 
variety of vocabulary and comprehension questions led the committee to 
conclude that more intensive work in word study and vocabulary development 
is needed to ensure maximal growth for elementary pupils in reading 
comprehens ion . 

Committee members were even more concerned about the number of students 
who failed to make use of obvious and explicit context clues in deciphering 
word meanings, as in the following example: 
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Example K 



Can bees see colors? if they can, color vision 
is probably useful to them. If bees can see 
colors, they probably find flowers more easily. 
Bees fly from flower to flower gathering nectar, 
a sweet substance used in making honey . In the 
process they transfer pollen from flower to 
flower. If it were not for the pollinating process, 
plants couldn't make seeds. 

To find out if bees can see color, some inves- 
tigators placed two squares of paper-one blue 
and one green-in the bottom of a cage of bees. 
They set a tiny dish on each square. They filled 
the dish on the blue square with a solution of 
sugar and water and left the dish on the green 
square empty. 

At first the bees landed on both squares. But 
soon they were all clustered on the blue square, 
feeding on the sugar water. After a while the in* 
vestigators emptied the dish of sugar water but 
left the dish in the cage. The bees still landed 
only on the blue square. Even when the squares 
were moved to different places in the cage, the 
bees went to the blue square. 

The investigators knew, however, that many 
animals can't see color; they see things only in 
different shades of gray. Perhaps the bees could 
tell the squares apart because they saw green and 
blue as different shades of gray. The investi- 
gators replaced the green square with many gray 
squares, each a different shade. On each gray 
square they put an empty dish; on the one blue 
square they also put an empty dish. As before, 
the bees landed only on the blue square 



The word nectar means: 

(78 )^ a sweet substance 
( 9 )0 honey 
(ll)0 pollen 
( 2)0 seeds 



Some members of the committee speculated that many students who missed this 
1?^ have been confused by the sentence structure since the context 

1 »L nresented as an appositlve. The committee members concluded 
llTt spfdfir^tructl^ in'^understandlng more complex sentence structures 
2 Lkety to be an in^ortant strategy for helping children learn to take 
advantage of context clue8# 
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Literal comprehension . The Survey is composed of two broad categories of 
reading comprehension questions. Ihe first category, literal comprehension, 
is defined as identifying or remembering explicitly stated elements in the 
material read. Most literal comprehension items asked students to identify 
a single fact presented in the reading material, and several of these 
required fairly close reading and careful discriminations. Members of the 
committee observed that most students did very well on basic, literal 
questions dealing with isolated details, as In the following example: 



Example L 



A new kind of star i$ shining over New York 
City. It is at the top of a tail, steel tower on an 
office building. It can be seen from a distance of 
five miles and tells by changing its color what 
kind of weather New York City is going to have. 

Clear weather is coming If the star is green. 
Orange means the weather will be cloudy. If the 
star is flashing orange, New York children wear 
rubbers and raincoats because rain Is on the. way. 
When the star is flashing white, snow is on the 
way and children get out their sleds. This is the 
most modern way to predict what the weather is 
goinq to be. For a long time radio and newspapers 
were the principal sources of information con- 
cerning the weaifier. Now a new way nas been 
found. 



How would you like to have a star tell you 
wher> you can go on your picnic? Maybe the star 
will tell you the weather is unsuitable and you 
will have to eat your picnic lunch inside. 



A green star shining atop the building means 

( 3) O children should wear their boots. 

( 2) Osnow. 

(92) €^ clear weather. 

( 3) O children should get out their sleds. 



All of the information needed to answer this question is contained within 
a single sentence (underlined in the passage for the reader's convenience). 
However, the following question, based upon the same passage, proved to be 
more difficult: 
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Example M 



What can be seen from a distance of five miles? 



( 5) O New York City 
(14) O A steel tower 
( 4) O An office building 
(77) •A new kind of star 



This questions was derived from the first three sentences of the passage 
shown with Example L. The literal comprehension task in this item 
involved relating the word "It" in the third sentence to its referent, 
"A view kind rf star," in the first sentence. Thus, while over 90 percent 
of the students were able to answer successfully the question in Example L, 
which was based xipon one sentence, only about three-fourths of the students 
successfully related words from sentence to sentence in Example L. Thus, 
some committee members concluded that more intensive and specific instruc- 
tion in helping students understand and follow relationships between words 
(as from the pronoun to its referent in Example M) is a key strategy for 
imp r ov ing c orap r ehens ion . 

Interpretive-critical comprehension . The second broad category of compre- 
hension questions appearing on the Survey is a higher level of reading 
skill: interpretive-critical (or inferential) comprehension. In interpretive- 
critical comprehension, a reader uses the explicit information in a passage 
along with his or her personal experiences and thinking abilities to predict, 
generalize, compare, judge, infer, and create ideas. Thus, the 30 interpretive- 
critical comprehension questions on the Survey required students to glean 
from a passage some conclusion that was not explicitly stated. As one 
might expect, the questions in this skill ?rea were more difficult for 
students than those in any of the foregoing skill areas. The average percent 
correct in this area was 62.6. Scores ranged from a high of 92 to a low 
of 31. 

The 92 percent correct score was achieved on the question in Example N. This 
item was based upon a passage that is probably representative of some of the 
easier reading materials encountered by sixth-graders. The questions asked 
students to determine what the story was mostly about. Since all the options 
given were mentioned in the passage, the students had to weigh the various 
choices and decide which one represented the main idea. Thus, the item 
appears to be a good test of the students' overall comprehension of the 
passage. 



Example N 



My name is James, same as my father's. My 
mother calls me Jimmy. MV father is called Jim. 
He always wakes me up in the morning. He calls 
me Jim. I hope I'm like him when I grow up. 
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My father works as a plumber's helper, and 
for extra money, he is a night watchman. Mother 
says that Daddy works very hard to make us 
happy, and Daddy says the same thing about 
Mother. Both Daddy and Mother say that we 
make them happy because we are their children. 

On Sunday we all go to church together-mv 
father, mother, mv older sisten and my younger 
brothers. Jerrv and Willie, and I. When we come 
home, we have a good dinner. We have fun on 
Sundays. Daddy and Mother don't have to go to 
work then. They have time to play with us or 
take us for a ride in the car. 



The story tells the most about 

( Do vvhal a plumtier does. 
(92)4^ a happy family. 
( 2)090*"?l to church. 
( 5)0* ^3''^ iob. 



Another interpretive-critical comprehension question based upon the same 
passage presented more difficulty. This question (Example 0) required 
students to make an inference from a detail provided in the first 
sentence of the third paragraph (underlined in the passage f^r the reader's 
convenience) . 



Example 0 



You can tell from the story that James is the 

( 8) Oddest child. 
(73) • second oldest child. 
(11) O third oldest child. 
( 8) O youngest child. 



While 92 percent successfully identified the main idea of the passage, 
only 73 percent of the students reached a correct conclusion from a detail 
contained within the same passage. Thus, 27 percent failed to make the 
correct inference from the key information or failed to locate the sentence 
containing the key information in the first place. 
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The item below (Example P) Illustrates a more difficult interpretive- 
critical question. 



Example P 



The to(ia vv.is a loos*' oui • » (i.nnnont worn hy 
FU)rnan citi/ens wl^eo Ihoy .ipiumumI m pnbiu . 1 1 
was made of a sii^cjlo hro.ui pu'ci* ol mMi\»Ml 
woolen clolh. usually cut io th»^ shap»; of ^ mum 
circle. A larqe toga mi()ht cootain Irom 1U 10 20 
square yards of cloth. The tO()d was drnprd 
about the l>ody with the strai()ht sido lhM)wn 
over the left shoulder. The liHp ut a setvant, and 
sometimes of more thaii or>e. was recjuiK'd to 
diat^e a larcie tocja artfully. It was heavy and hot, 
,nid did ool petmit (leedom of movement 

Toqas weie usually whilp lu <:oloi . Some tiien, 
especially candidates for puhhc office, had the 
clotf> bleached to make it cxtia whm\ On festive 
occasions am^y gentrals and cer tain public 
officials wore red or purple toqas embroiderecf 
with nold thread. A Roman l)ov woie a puiplc 
bordered toga until sometime between ;he acjes 
of 12 and 16, when he put away the locio of 
childhood and put on the plain white tocja of 
marUiood. 

On wfiich occasion would the toqa lensl likely 
be worn? 

O In the public market (22) 
O In a Roman temple on a lioliday (2A) 
O At a banquet for a qroup of boys (12) 
^ At a family meal (A2) 



To answer this item correctly, students needed to (1) comprehend from the 
first sentence of the passage that togas were worn in public; and (2) judge 
which of the four options listed in the item were not public occasions. 
Thus, students had to understand what they read and apply their understand- 
ing to new material not discussed in the passage. As the data reveal, less 
than half (42 percent) were able to handle this kind of comprehension question. 
Scores on items like this one and uneven performance throughout the interpretive- 
critical comprehension skill area prompted the members of the Reading Assessment 
Advisory Cotmnittee to judge this area in need of greater instructional emphasis. 
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The members of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee were pleased to 
see the gains registered on the overall sixth grade reading results and 
in all the reading skill areas from 1976-77 to 1978-79. 

They observed that most sixth graders can perform successfully on very 
basic» literal questions dealing with isolated details and main ideas 
based upon relatively easy material. Performance starts to drop off as 
soon as the questions begin to place demands upon students* knowledge 
of word meanings » understanding of more complex sentence structures > 
ability to follow the relationships between sentences » and ability to 
draw inferences. 

The pattern of strengths and weaknesses discerned by the committee members 
in their analysis of the sixth-grade reading results is summarized in 
Figure 4. 



Figure 4 



Committee Judgments of Sixth-Grade Skill Area Results 







Area of strength 


Area in need of improvement 


Identifying explicitly stated 

details from one or two sentences 
within a paragraph (Example L) 

Recognizing the main idea of a 
relatively easy paragraph 
(Example N) 


Recognizing word meanings 
(examples H, I, and K) 

Putting sentences and sentence 
parts together (examples K 
and M) 

Drawing various kinds of 
inferences from written 
material (examples 0 and P) 



Aft^r reviewing the statewide pattern of strengths and weaknesses within 
the sixth-grade reading results > members of the Reading Assessment Advisory 
Committee recommended that students receive increased instructional 
assistance in the following: 

• Word study and vocabulary development (including word- 
forming skills involving the spelling^ meaning » and 
use of words based upon roots » prefixes » and suffixes) 

• Location of an idea within one or more sentence 
structures (Including the relationship between an 
appositlve and its referent— see Example K and the 
relationship between a pronoun and its referent — 
see Example M) 
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Inferential and critical comprehension (including 
inferring, interpreting, and evaluating information 
and ideas stated in written material) 
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Test Scope 

The reading section of the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 consisted of 
141 questions. These items were designed to assess the students' attainment 
of a wide range of objectives discussed broadly in Framework in Reading for 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools of California and specified, with the 
help of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee, in Test Content Specifi- 
cations for California State Reading Tests ♦ As shown in Figure 5, both the 
objectives and the questions used to assess the achievement of the objectives 
fall into one of four reading skill areas: vocabulary, literal comprehension, 
interpretive-critical comprehension, and study-locational skills. Figure 5 
is also an illustration of the emphasis placed on each of the reading skill 
areas in the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 . 




Fig. 5. Numberof quttUras^by ddUaiai^inthefea^ of iht Swvey of BoMk SkUb: Grade 12 
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Reading Scores for Grade Twelve 

The results of twelfth grade performance on the total reading test and in 
each of the skill areas for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-731 and 1978-79 are 
presented in Table 4* Year-to-year changes in overall performance and 
in skill area performance are also shown in the same table. 



Table 4 

Reading Scores of California Twelfth Grade Students 
on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 





Kuabar of 
quaatioaa 


Average percent correct 


Change 


Skill ar** 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 1978-79 


1975- 76 
to 

1976- 77 


1976- 77 
to 

1977- 78 


1977- 78 
to 

1978- 79 


READING, TOTAL 


141 


64.1 


63.6 


63.3 


63.2 


-0.5 


-0.3 


-0.1 


Vocabulary 


31 


61.3 


60.9 


60.5 


60.2 


-0.4 


-0.4 


-0.3 


Conprehenslon 


97 


64.5 


63.9 


63.7 


63.7 


-0.6 


-0.2 


-0- 


Literal 


47 


69.2 


68.9 


68.5 


68.6 


-0.3 


-0.4 


40.1 


Intarpratlva-crltlcal 


SO 


60.1 


59.3 


59.2 


59.0 


-0.8 


-0.1 


-0.2 


Study- locatloaal 


13 


68.4 


67.2 


67.3 


67.4 


-1.2 


•*0.1 


40.1 



The following observations about the changes In twelfth grade reading achieve- 
ment are evident from an examination of the data in Table 4: 

• For the third consecutive year^ twelfth grade reading 
achievement declined; however > each year the decline has 
been less than the year before* The decrease from 1977-78 
to 1978-79 (0.1 percent) was slightly lees than the 
decrease of the previous year (0*3 percent) , which was 
still less than the decrease of the previous year (0.5 
percent) » yielding an overall decline of 0.9 percent correct 
from 1975-76 to 1978-79 

• From 1977-78 to 1978-79 slight declines were registered in 
all reading skill areas except In the areas of literal compre- 
hension and study- locational skills » where a slight increase 
of 0*1 percent correct was registered for each area* The 
largest decline was in the area of vocabulary (0.3 percent)* 
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Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results^ Grade Twelve 

The members of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee reviewed the 
twelfth grade results Item by Item as they did for the other grade levels* 
The committee Identified some basic kinds of reading exercises that most 
twelfth graders performed successfully as well as some types of questions 
which revealed recurring patterns of difficulty* Members of the committee 
concluded their analysis with recommendations for reading Instruction* 

Literal comprehension * The first broad category of reading comprehension 
skills assessed by the Survey was literal comprehension » defined as 
remembering or locating elements stated explicitly In a reading selection* 
The 47 literal comprehension questions required students to demonstrate 
their understanding of what they read by selecting either a restatement or 
paraphrase of words » sentencesk or paragraphs* The committee members were 
encouraged that at least for literal comprehension, a slight gain was shown. 

A few of the literal questions on the Survey required students to identify 
an Isolated fact from materials one might have to read in everyday life 
(such as an automobile insurance policy, a recipe, and directions for 
treating poison ivy)* Example Q is a literal comprehension test item, 
including the percent of students who chose each of the options* 



ENGLISH MUFFINS 

1 package active dry yeast 
Vi cup warm water 

1% cups milk, scalded 

2 tablespoons sugar 
2 teaspoons salt 

cup shortening 
5% to 6 cups sifted all purpose flour 

Soften yeast in water. Combine next 4 ingre- 
dients; cool to lukewarm. Stir in 2 cups flour; 
beat well. Add yeast; mix. Add enough of 
remaining flour to make a moderately stiff 
dough. Turn out on a lightly floured surface; 
knead till smooth (8 to 10 minutes). Place in 
lightly greased bowl, turning dough once. Cover- 
let rise till double IVA hours). 

Punch down; cov*»r and let rest 10 minutes. Roll 
to slightly less than Vi inch thick on lightly 
floured surface. Cut with a 3-inch round cutter. 
(Reroll edges.) Cover and let rise till very light 
[VA hours). Bake on top of range on medium 
hot greased griddle; turn frequently till done, 
about 30 minutes. Cool thoroughly. Split with 
a fork; toast on both sides. Serve at once» Makes 
2 dozen. 
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How lonij does it take to bake English muffins 
on top of ri»n«io? 

(3) 08 to 10 minutes O VA hours (5) 
(0) O Exactly 10 minutes OMore than 3 hours (2) 
(90) •About 30 minutes 



Similarly, on several other questions based upon everyday reading materials, 
scores were quite high as in Example Q. Moreover, on the majority of 
literal questions based upon academic materials 'historical, scientific, 
and literary selections), scores of at least 70 percent correct were obtained. 
Thus, members of the committee concluded that most twelfth graders can 
perform adequately on literal questions requiring them to locate isolated 
facts or details from everyday and acad .mic reading materials. 

In the further examination of questions »/ith low percent correct scores, 
some members of the committee observed that a weak grasp of vocabulary 
appeared to be a source of difficulty for many twelfth graders (as it was 
for sixth graders). For example, the following item in Example R reveals 
that over one-half of the students did not understand the meaning of the 
word "famished" in this passage. 



Example R 



I Skiing has recently become one of the 
more popular sports in the United States. 
Because of Its popularity, thousands of 
winter vacationers are flying north rather 
than south. In many areas, reservations are 
required months ahead of time. 

I I i discovered the accommodation shortage 
through an unfortunate experience. On a 
sunny Saturday morning I set out from 
Denver for the beckoning slopes of Aspen, 
Colorado. After passing signs for other ski 
areas, I finally reached my destination. 
Natur&lly I lost no time in heading for the 
nearest tow. After a stimulating afternoon of 
miscalculated stem turns I was famisheri 
Well, one thing led to another and It must 
have been eight o'clock before I concerned 
myself with a bed for my bruised and aching 
bones. 
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Hi It took precisely one phone call to ascer- 
tain the lack of lodgings in the Aspen area. 
I had but one recourse. My auto and I 
started the treacherous jaunt over the pass 
and back toward Denver. Along the way, I 
went begging for a bed. Finally a jolly inn- 
keeper took pity and for only thirty dollars 
a night allowed me the privilege of staying in 
a musty, dirty, bathless room above his 
tavern. 



In paragraph 11, "famished" means: 

( 2) oniorose 
(53) otired 
(43) • hungry 
( 2)ohopeful 



The disappointing score on Example R and on a variety of other vocabulary 
questions led members of the committee to conclude that students need 
more instruction in vocabulary development, including the multiple meanings 
and connotations of words, the use of context, and vocabulary in the content 
areas. To accomplish this, the committee added, students need to be en- 
couraged to read widely and need to be motivated to keep learning new words. 

Twelfth grade performance on the following vocabulary item, tested without 
a narrative context, is revealing in a different way: 



The scores on this question lead to two conclusions: (1) the obvious one, 
'chat over 30 percent of the twelfth graders do not know the meaning of the 
word "horizontal"; and (2) the more instructive one, that those unsure students 
failed to make use of the cue in the definition, the word "horizon," which is 
the root of the word "horizontal." Members of the committee recommended that 
the increased instructional emphasis in vocabulary development include a 
word-building component involving the spelling, use, and meaning of words 
based upon roots, suffixes, and prefixes. Mend>ers of the English Language 
Assessment Advisory C'jramlttee reached the same conclusion after reviewing 
the twelfth gr«\de test results in spelling and written expression. 



Example S 




(68) •horizontal 

(16) O vertical 
( 3) O diagonal 



Obase ( 4) 
O meridian ( 7) 
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Literal comprehension is more than a knowledge of word meanings, however. 
It also involves the ability to follow the relationships between words, 
relationships that are signalled by structural cues within sentences and 
paragraphs. For example, some twelfth graders were still displaying confu- 
sion on questions which required them to follow the relationship between a 
pronoun and its referent. The following question is an illustration of 
this difficulty: 



Example T 



AHPARENTLY WITH NO SURPRISE 

Apparently with no surprise 

To any hapF)v flower. 

The frost beheads it at its play 

In accidental power. 

The blond assassin passes on. 

The sun proceeds unmoved 

To measure off another day 

For an approving God. 

I^V Fmily Dickinson 



The "it" in line three is 

O the accidental power. ( 8) 

• the happy flower. (84) 

O an approving God. ( 3) 

O the sun. ( 5) 



Understanding this poem involves recognizine that the "it" in line three 
refers back to the "flower." Just as many third and sixth graders 
encountered difficulty with items involving pronoun reference, so too 
are some twelfth graders (16 percent) still displaying confusion on this 
kind of literal comprehension questions. On the basis of test data at grades 
three, six, and twelve, the committee judged that many students at all grade 
levels would benefit from focussed instruction in following the reference 
of a pronoun back to its antecedent. Example U illustrates a somewhat 
similar kind of difficulty: 



Example U 
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The Director of the FBI wrote an article for the 
March 8, 1975, issue of TV GUIDE that started 
like this: 

At 9:40 p.m. last July 24, as the House Judi- 
ciary Committee debated Presidential impeach- 
ment charges before millions of television 
viewers, a bomb threat came into the Capitol 
switchboard. The hearing room was cleared and, 
during the precautionary search, newspeople 
quite properly reported the threat to vast net- 
work audiences. 
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A television newsman commented. somew?^at 
stoically I thought* to the effect that **Simply 
by reporting It, we may well be encouraging 
someone else to telephone a bomb threat/* 

The newsman was correct. Beginning that 
evening there were seven telephoned threats to 
obliterate the Committee, all apparently 
generated by the instant, nationwide exposure 
given the initial threat. 

The news about the first bomb threat was 
reported over television 

(16)Oas the threat was being called in. 
(24)Oas the room was being cleared of people- 
(55)i^during the search for the possible bomb. 
( 5)Oafter it had been determined that there was 
rwbomb. 



On this Item students needed to recognize that the phrase "during the 
precautionary search" modifies the word "reported" and thus Indicates that 
the search and the reporting were going on at the same time. The data on 
this question suggest that many students failed to comprehend this structural 
clue. It may be that the error rate on this relatively easy Item was due» at 
least In part» to difficulty following such relationships between words. 

Af^.er reviewing student performance on examples T and U» and others like 
them» members of the committee concluded that students need specific Instruc- 
tion designed to help them understand relationships between words ^ sentences » 
and paragraphs In their reading. 

Interpretive-critical comprehension . A higher level reading skill, Interpretive- 
critical comprehension, is assessed by 50 questions on the Survey . In 
interpretive-critical comprehension, a reader uses the explicit information 
In the selection to make predictions, form generalizations, reach conclusions, 
make comparisons, form Judgments, and create new ideas. All other things 
being equal, interpretive-critical comprehension questions should be more 
difficult than the purely literal because the reader is req*«ired to make 
Inferences. 

This proved to be the case on the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 ^ on which 
students averaged 59.0 percent correct in the Interpretive-critical skill 
area (in contrast to 68.6 percent correct for the literal). Members of the 
reading committee were disturbed that the 1978-79 results showed a third 
year of decline in this essential area of comprehension. 

Members of the committee observed that twelfth graders were typically more 
successful at drawing inferences about the main idea or entire meaning of a 
passage than they were at making inferences from details within a passage* 
This pattern is illustrated by the following two test items based on the 
same selection: 
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Example V 



Example W 
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The thirty years from 1455 to 1485 were a 
period of almost constant civil war between the 
supporters of two branches of the royal family- 
the house of Lancaster and the house of York. 
This fighting is usually called the War of the 
Roses, because the house of Lancaster had a red 
rose as its badge, and the house of York a white 
rose. At the end of it, Henry Tudor, who be- 
longed to the Lancaster branch of the family, 
came to the throne as Henry VII. He married 
Elizabeth, who belonged to the York branch, 
and thus helped to heal the wounds of the 
prolonged conflict. Its chief result was the wiping 
out of many noble families and the reduction 
of the power of these lords and barons so that a 
king could have his own way without much 
trouble. 

Henry Vll's reign (1485-1509) was a time of 
rebuilding for England. He kept order in the 
country and strengthened the royal power by 
special courts and economical management. In 
his reign John Cabot made his famous trip across 
the Atlantic-the first of modem Europeans to 
see the continent of North America where 
Colutnous had reached only the Carribean 
Island;. Henry's economy is seen in the entry in 
his diary when Cabot came back: 'To hym that 
found the new isle, £10"-les$ than fifty dollars 
for discovering a continent— but of course Henry 
didn't know how important this discovery was 
going to be in the history of England. 

A corwiusion that can be drawn from this 
passage is that 

(7) Othe position of king of England was weaker 

after the War of the Roses. 
( 3) Oexplorers were handsomely paid in the time 

of Henry VII. 
( 4) O Henry VII was a navigator before he 

became king. 
(86) ♦Henry VII lived in a time of conflict and 

exploration. 



According to the passage, Henry VII ruled at 
the time of 

(31) O a revolution against the nobility. 
(30)Othe settlement of New England. 
(25) •the voyages of Columbus. 
(14)othe destruction of the house of York. 
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Example V required students to demonstrate an understanding of the primary 
message of the material, whereas Example W required them to find a detail 
relating to the time period in the passage and relate it to basic historical 
knowledge conceraing the voyages of Columbus. While 86 percent of the twelfth 
graders succeeded on the former task, one- fourth of them successfully managed 
the latter. 

The National Assessment of Educational Progress reported a similar finding: 

. . . individuals appear to be much more capable of drawing 
inferences about the entire meaning of a passage than they 
are of making specific inferences from phrases or sentences 
within a passage. ( Reading in America; A Perspective on 
Two Assessments . Reading Report No. 06-R-Ol, October, 1976.) 

Some interpretive-critical questions required students to infer the author's 
attitude or purpose. The ability to answer this kind of question correctly 
Involves being aware of the way an author chooses words to create a partic- 
ular feeling toward the topic. This critical reading skill is central to 
identifying the mood or tone of a selection as well as to detecting propa- 
ganda devices. The following item is an illustration of this kind of reading 
skill: 



Example X 



I Skiing has recently become one of the 
nnore popular sports in the United States. 
Because of its popularity, thousands of 
winter vacationers are flying north rather 
than south. In many areas, reservations are 
required months ahead of time* 

II I discovered the accommodation shortage 
through an unfortunate experience. On a 
sunny Saturday morning I set out from 
Denver for the beckoning slopes of Aspen, 
Colorado. After passing signs for other ski 
areas, I finally reached my destination. 
Naturally I lost no time in heading for the 
nearest tow . After a stimulating afternoon of 
miscalculated stem turns I was famished. 
Well, one thing led to another and it must 
have been eight o'clock before I concerned 
myself with a bed for my bruised and aching 
bones. 

ill It took precisely one phone call to ascer- 
tain the lack of lodgings in the Aspen area. 
I had but one recourse. My auto and I 
started the treacherous jaunt over the pass 
and back toward Denver. Along the way, I 
went begging for a bed. Finally a jolly inn- 
keeper took pity and for only thirty dollars 
a night allowed me the privilege of staying in 
a musty, dirty, bathless room above his 
tavern. 
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The tuthor's love for skiing is suggested in 
which paragraph(s)? 

(13) Ol ( 8)Olandll 

(43) •H (35) ONone of the paragraphs 

1) om 



I 
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Key words revealing the answer to this question are underlined. 

As the item data reveal, less than half of the twelfth graders answered 
this question correctly. The low performance on this i^e"^^^*^ 
like it may be related to weaknesses in language choices at both grades 
six and twelve (discussed in Chapter V under 'Vritten Expression Results 
for Grades Six and Twelve"). Thus, evidence from both reading ^nd vritten 
expression test results suggests that elementary and ««<^°;;dary students 
would profit from intensified instruction in the way in which deliberate 
word choices in writing can reveal the author's feeling toward the topic. 

<;„Hnn^r Y of Committee's Ob s ervations. Conclusions, and Recommendations 

Members of the Reading Assessment Advisory Committee were disappointed to 
see a third year of declining twelfth grade reading scores. In their 
analysis of the test results, they discerned the following pattern of 
strengths and weaknesses (which paralleled a number P°^" f"^.^^^^ 
analyses of the grade six reading test results and grade twelve written 
expression test restilts): 

• A majority of twelfth graders can identify isolated facts 
and details from a variety of academic and everyday reading 
materials. The two major obstacles to higher literal 
comprehension scores appear to be (1) difficulty in 
recognizing word meanings in context or through prefix, 
root, or suffix clues; and (2) difficulty In following 
such structural clues as pronoun references and 
prepositional phrases. 

• Twelfth graders are typically more successful at inferring 
the main idea or overall meaning of a selection than they are 
at drawing conclusions from details within a passage. This 
finding was also reported by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress in a report on national reading 
performance. 

• Many twelfth graders are not adept at detecting the ways 
in which authors reveal their feelings toward a topic 
through careful word choices. This finding is all the 
more significant in light of the decline in tiie written 
expression skill area of language choices at both grades 
six and twelve* 
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This pattern of strengths and weaknesses is sunmiarlzed in Figure 6. 



Figure 6 



Committee Judgments of Twelfth Grade Skill Area Results 




Area of strength Area in need of inq)rovement 



Identifying isolated facts and 
details in a variety of academic 
and everyday reading materials 
(Example Q) 



Recognizing word meanings 
(examples R and S) 



Recognizing the main idea of a 
paragraph (Example W) 



Understanding structural relation 
ships between words and 
sentences — such as following a 
pronoun back to its referent 
(examples T and U) 



Drawing inferences — such as 

drawing conclusions from details 
(Example W) and detecting the 
author's attitude (Example X) 



The advisory committee concluded that the continuing decline in twelfth 
grade reading scores, especially in contrast to this year's increase in 
math and written expreusion, demonstrates the need for direct reading 
instruction in vocabulary and the comprehension skills in the context 
of every single subject area. As one committee member said, "Reading is 
not a subject. It is a skill which must be taught in every subject area." 
All members of the committee agreed that English, science, social studies, 
and math teachers need to work on vocabulary and especially on the higher 
inferential thinking skills within their disciplines. 

Because of the continuing decline and uneven performance within the 
interpretive-critical comprehension skill area, members of the committee 
concluded that the higher reading and thinking skills are in need of 
special instructional emphasis. This judgment and the philosophy behind 
it are expressed in the following quotation from the Framework in Reading 
for the Elementary and Secondary Schools of California . 

The fullest comprehension requires rising above the literal to the 
inferential; that is, to induction, deduction, analogy, and other 
logical processes. It also invites individualistic, imaginative 
elaborations based on what the writer has suggested. These sets 
of competencies are sometimes -ailed "thinking skills." Although 
these competencies are not unique to the reading process, they 
are essential to success in reading. They include such abilities 
as getting the main idea, separating fact from opinion, sensing 
cause and effect relationships, making judgments, and applying 
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information to new situations. These competencies are developed 
in all areas of the school curriculum; but until they are success- 
fully applied in the reading process, the major objectives in 
reading instruction cannot be achieved. 

In addition to increased emphasis on the higher inferential comprehension 
skills, members of the committee suggested the following instructional em 
phases in response to the observable weaknesses within the twelfth-grade 
reading achievement results: 



• Word-forming skills involving the spelling, meaning, and 
use of words based on roots, prefixes, and suffixes 

• Vocabulary development in all the content areas 

• The multiple meanings and connotations of words 

• Use of careful word choices to reveal feelings and 
attitudes and to create special effects 

• Use of context for deciphering word meanings 

• Understanding the relationships between words within 
sentences and paragraphs (such as relating a pronoun 
to its referent and relating a prepositional phrase 
to the word it modifies) 

The committee members recommended wide reading as one very effective method 
for r.lping students to increase their vocabulary and improve their compre- 
hension skills. In addition, they recommended the sustained discussion of 
reading materials as a productive teaching strategy. Such discussions 
focussing on the details of word, sentence, and paragraph meaning are 
helpful in the development of both vocabulary and comprehension skills. 
The committee reiterated that all of the various vocabulary and comprehension 
skills should be taught within the context of all the content areas at the 
secondary level. 




IV. Written Expression Achievement for Grades Six and Twelve 



Synopsis of Findings 



Both sixth and twelfth grade written expression achievement scores in 
California improved slightly from 1977-78 to 1978-79. Sixth grade 
written expression scores have registered improvement every year since 
1974-75, when the Survey of Basic Skills was first administered. From 
1977-78 to 1978-79 sixth grade written expression scores shewed a gain 
of 0.5 percent correct, so that now the median sixth grade students 
is scoring at the 52:^ percentile — two points above the national average. 

Between 1969-7C and 1974-75 the median twelfth grade student in 
California dropped steadily from the 42nd percentile to the 32nd 
percentile on national norms in written expression. Since 1975-76, 
the median twelfth grade student has fluctuated between the 33rd and 
34th percentiles, and in 1978-79, is scoring at the 34th percentile — 
16 points below the national average. See Chapter VII, "Comparisons 
with National Norms," for details. 



Skill Area Strengths and Weaknesses 

The members of the English Language Assessment Advisory Committee 
analyzed the test results to identify strengths and weaknesses in 
skill area performance. They concluded their analysis with instructional 
recommends tionis • 

While the discussion of skill area strengths and weaknesses is based 
on the committee's Judgments, the Department of Educatic. accepts full 
responsibility for the interpretations in this report. 

The committee's analysis of written expression skill area strengths and 
weaknesses are presented for both grades 6 and 12 in Figure 7. 
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Figure 7 

Committee Judgments of Sixth and Twelfth Grade Skill Area Results 



Area of strength 


Area in need of improvement 


Selecting the correct form of a 
word for a sentence — grades 6 
and 12 — (examples F, G, and 
Q) 

Discriminating between complete 
and Incomplete sentences — 
grades 6 and 12 — (examples 
J and T) 

Inserting punctuation in sentences 
where the sound of spoken 
English could be used as a 
guide — Grade 12 — (Example 0) 


Spelling words with suffixes — 
grades 6 and 12 — (examples B, 
C, M,and N) 

Inserting punctuation in sentences 
where a knowledge of a rule or 
convention is necessary — Grade 
12— (Example P) 

Recognizing the most specific or 
general word in a group of words — 
grades 6 and 12 — (examples H 
and S) 

Selecting a word which is most 
likely to convey a particular 
attitude or emotions-grades 6 
and 12 — (examples I and R) 

Identifying basic grammatical 

elements in sentences — Grade 12 — 
(Example U) 

Recognizing the most effective and 
concise stateaient of an Idea — 
Grade 12 — (Example V) 

Achieving coherence in paragraphs — 
Orsde 12— (examples W> X, and Z) 



Recommendations for Grade Six 

Guided by an understanding of sixth graders' strengths, weaknesses, and 
frequent mistakes, members of the committee offered the following broad 
instructional recommendations: 

• A more efficient approach to teaching spelling is needed 
at the elementary level. Children should be exposed to 
homogeneous groups of words following similar spelling 
patterns so that they can more easily internalize gen- 
eralizations that apply to many other words as well. Such 
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instruction should Include more emphasis on the general*- 
Izatlona pertaining to the spelling of words with suffixes. 
If students fail to form such basic generalisations in the 
third and fourth grades » where they are first Introduced > 
these lessons should be retaught, reviewed, and practiced 
in the fifth and sixth grades. 

• Some of the simplest capitalization rules pertaining to 
days of the week and months of the year need to be re- 
taught and reinforced in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Intermediate students also need more specific 
instruction in the skill of identifying all the words 
in a multiple -word proper noun and recognizing that 
all of them must be capitalized* 

# Focussed instruction and skill-building practices are 
needed in the language choices skill area to help 
pupils understand some of the issues related to effec- 
tive word choices. Pupils need this understanding if 
they are to write effectively, read critically, and be 
alert to propaganda devices in all the media. 



Recommendations for Grade Twelve 

Guided by an understanding of the difficulties students were having, the 
English Language Assessment Advisory Committee offered the following 
recommendations for teachers: 

Spelling . A skill maintenance program in spelling for junior high and 
high school students is needed. Such a program should involve a highly 
structured approach to spelling instruction which would introduce words 
grouped according to spelling generalizations, particularly generaliza- 
tions which apply to the formation of new words by the addition of suffixes 
to a base word. This kind of structure coupled with appropriate practice 
should enable students to learn a number of higjily useful generalizations 
which can be applied to many other words* More time and especially more 
efficient and specific instruction should be devoted to the spelling needs 
of junior high and high school students. 

Word forms . Special instruction should be provided to those students who 
have not mastered the ability to select the correct form of a word in a 
sentence* The study of word forms should occur in a vocabulary context 
in such a way as to provide students experience in manipulating words in 
a variety of ways. 

Language choices . Intermediate and secondary students should have more 
experience and more focussed instruction in a number of dimensions which 
relate to effective language choices in writing. These factors include 
the degree of specificity of a word (see Example S) and the emotional tone 
conveyed by a given word in a particular context (see Example R). The 
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Reading Assessment Advisory Committee, which found that many twelfth grade 
students displayed confusion on some of the reading questions requiring 
them to detect the author *s emotion or attitude in a selection, concurred 
that students need more focussed instruction in the language choices skill 
area* 

Paragraphs > Specific and sequential instruction in a variety of paragraphs 
skills (including stating ideas in a logical sequence, using transitions, 
and achieving consistency of verb tense and pronoun reference) is needed 
at the secondary level* Such instruction in the paragraph skills should 
be reinforced by the detailed examination and discussion of written material 
through sustained classroom discussions • Members of the Reading Assessment 
Advisory Committee concurred with the English Language Assessment Advisory 
Committee in feeling that the intensive study of paragraphs skills is 
likely to increase reading comprehension as well as improve coherence in 
student writing. 
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Test Scope 

The written expression section of the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 consists 
of 128 questions* The items were selected to assess the students* achievement 
of a broad array of objectives compiled by the English Language Assessment 
Advisory Committee and published in Test Content Specifications for the Survey 
of Basic Skills; Written Expression and Spelling^ Grades Six and Twelve 
(Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1975) • Both the 
objectives and the items used to assess the objectives fell into one of seven 
major skill areas: word forms, language choices, standard usage, sentence 
recognition, sentence manipulation, capitalisation, and punctuation* The 
relative degree of emphasis assigned to each d the written expression skill 
areas on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 is presented graphically in 
Figure 8* 




Fig. 8. Number of questioitt, by skill area, in the written expression section of the Survey of Basic Skills. Grade 6 
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There are also 64 spelling questions on the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 . 
Of these, 35 items tested pupils* spelling knowledge of both predictably 
spelled words and spelling demons; the other 29 items tested pupils' know- 
ledge of common spelling patterns used in word forming when suffixes and 
prefixes are added to words. 

Written Expression Scores for Grade 6 

The results of sixth grade performance on the total written expression test 
and in each of the skill areas for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 
are presented in Table 5. Year-to-year changes in overall performance and 
in skill area performance are also shown in the table. 

Table 5 

Written Expression Scores of California Sixth Grade Students 
on the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 , 1975-76 through 1978-79 



Skill area 


Number of 
questions 


Average percent correct 


Change 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1975- 76 
to 

1976- 77 


1976- 77 
to 

1977- 78 


1977- 78 
to 

1978- 79 


WRITTEN EXPRESSION, TOTAL 


128 


62.5 


63.6 


64.1 


64.6 


+1.1 


+0.5 


+0.5 


Word foms 


16 


82.4 


82.3 


82.9 


83.0 


-0.1 


+0.6 


+0.1 


Standard usage 


16 


75.3 


75.3 


75.8 


75.9 


-0- 


+0.5 


+0.1 


Language choices 


26 


54.4 


56.5 


55.2 


55.7 


+2.1 


-1.3 


+0.5 


Sentence recognition 


22 


62.3 


63.0 


63.7 


64.4 


+0.7 


+0.7 


+0.7 


Sentence manipulation 


16 


61.7 


62.6 


63.1 


63.8 


+0.9 


+0.5 


+0.7 


Capitalization 


14 


57.4 


58.4 


59.8 


61.0 


+1.0 


+1.4 


+1.2 


Punctuation 


18 


52.4 


52.5 


54.4 


55.1 


+0.1 


+1.9 


+0.7 


SPELLING, TOTAL 


64 


63.6 


63.6 


64.1 


64.5 


-0- 


+0.5 


+0.4 


Relationship* 


35 


58.1 


58.1 


58.6 


59.1 


-0- 


■H).5 


+0.5 


Word foriBS 


29 


70.2 


70.3 


70.8 


71.0 


+0.1 


+0.5 


+0.2 



The following conclusions are apparent from an examination of the data in 
Table 5: 
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# For the third consecutive year, sixth grade perforaance In 
written expression Improved* Since 1975-76, when the Survey 
was first administered y the average percent correct score 
has Increased from 62.5 to 64. 6» yielding an overall go In 
of 2.1 percent correct. 

• From 1977--78 to 1978-79, gains were made In all skill areas. 
The skill area registering the largest Increase during this 
time span was capitalization • Capitalization Is also the 
skill area which has most consistently registered sizable 
year-to-year gains , yielding the largest overall increase 
(3.6 percent correct since 1975-76) for any of the skill 
areas In the sixth-grade written expression results. 



Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results > Grade Six 

Members of the English Language Assessment Advisory Committee analyzed , 
Interpreted y and evaluated the 1978-79 written expression results , as they 
have done In previous years. In judging the adequacy of student perfor- 
mance, they considered such factors as the inherent difficulty of the skills » 
the partlcxilar Items that were used to measure each skill , and changes In 
performance since 1975-76. Guided by an understanding of the kinds of 
errors students are making, the committee concluded their analysis with 
recommendations for Instruction. 

Spelling . The 64 spelling questions on the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 
were designed to assess students* knowledge of regularly spelled words, 
spelling demons y and words formed by the addition of prefixes or suffixes. 
The following example is a typical spelling item from the Survey . 



Example A 



Fill in the oval next to the MISSPELLED 
word in each group. If there is no 
misspelled word» the answer is **A11 
correct." 



(Do clean 
(66) ^ breaze 
( 2) o please 
(31) o All correct 



In their analysis of the spelling results > members of the committee were 
disturbed by percent correct scores on a number of test words Involving the 
addition of a suffix to a base word» as in the following examples; 
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Example B 



Pairs of words are given below* In 
each pair, one word is spelled cor- 
rectly, and the other is spelled in-- 
correctly* Fill in the oval next to 
the CORRECT SPELLING. 



(20) O forgeting 



(80) • forgetting 



Example C 



(36) o careing 
(64) ^ caring 



The cotioittee judged that the scores on these and similar items were 
unnecessarily low since each of these words illustrates a highly regular 
and predictable generalization about how a word is spelled when a suffix 
is attached to it* The members concluded that spelling should be taught 
in a systematic and structured way (preferably through the use of a spell- 
ing text) so that students are exposed to clusters of words which follow 
a particular spelling pattern (rather than merely exposing children to a 
list of regular and irregular words in every lesson)* In this way students 
are more likely to internalize spelling generalizations that apply to large 
groups of words* The committee added that if students fail to master some 
of the basic spelling generalizations related to suffixes in the third and 
fourth grades, where they are first introduced, these lessons should be 
retaught, :reviewed, and practiced in the fifth and sixth grades* 

Punctuation and capitalization > The 18 punctuation items on the Survey of 
Basic Skills: Grade 6 required pupils to identify errors in the common uses 
of the period > question mark, exclamation point, comma, apostrophe, and 
quotation marks* 

While punctuation remained the most difficult skill area on the sixth grade 
written expression test, with an average percent correct score of 55*1, it 
also shows one of the largest overall gains from 1975-76 to 1978-79 (2.7 
percent correct)* The following example is an illustration of both the 
upward trend over the years and the average performance in this skill area* 
The set of scores accompanying the example refers to this one item only* 
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Example D 



The following sentences nay have a mis* 
take in pxincttiatlon (periods, coanas, 
apostrophes, etc.)* When you find a 
mistake, fill in the oval next to the 
line with the mistake. If the e is no 
mistake, fill in the fourth oval. 

( 6) O This summer we are 

( 5^ • going to Hollywood California 

( 9 O for at least three days. 

(36) O (No mistakes) 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



48.3 
51.7 
54.2 
54.8 



The 14 capitalization questions on the Survey required pupils to recognize 
the parts of a sentence containing words needing capitalization. While 
members of the committee were pleased to see the considerable gains made 
by sixth graders in capitalization, they judged that scores were still too 
low on questions involving days of the week and months of the year. The 
committee expected the vast majority of sixth graders to recognize that a 
day of the wer»k should be capitalized; however, only about 65 percent of 
the pupils did so on the following question and others like it: 



Example £ 



In the following sentence you are to 
look for mistakes in capitalization. 
When you find a siistake, fill in the 
oval next to the line with the mistake. 
If there is no mistake, fill in the 
fourth oval. 

(66) •Onmondaymy 

( 4) O brother always rides 
( 4) O his bicycle to school. 
(26) O (No mistakes) 



Members of the committee also observed that many sixth graders capitalized 
only the first word of a proper noun involving more than one word, a fact 
which suggests that a large number of students need a better grasp of the 
concept of a proper notin. 

Word forma, standard usage, and language choices . The 16 word form questions 
on the Survey required students to select the correct form of a word for a 
blank in a given sentence. This skill area continued to be the easiest one 
on the test, with an average percent correct score of 83.0. The following 
word form question illustrates the typically high performance in this skill 
area: 
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Example F 



Fill in the oval next to the word or 
words that best fit each sentence. 



The flag was still 

( 2) o wave 
( 6) O waves 
(91) • waving 
(DO had waved 



over Fort Ross. 



One can see by comparing Example F with Examples B and C that while most 
pupils can select the correct form of a word for a sentence, fewer pupils 
can spell the new form of the word correctly. Thus, it appears that in 
most cases, the chief difficulty for students in adding suffixes to words 
lies in spelling the new form of the word rather than in using it. 

The 16 standard usage questions on the Survey remired students to select 
the form of a verb or a pronoun that is considered correct according to 
standard English usage. A majority of students continued to respond 
correctly to questions of this type, such as the following example: 



Example G 



Fill in the oval next to the choice 
that Is correct for each sentence. 

The doctors everything possible. 

(83) m did 
(17) O done 



While members of the committee were quite pleased with the scores and 
progress shown in the areas of word forms and standard usage questions, 
they were somewhat concerned about the xineven performance in the skill 
area of language choices. The language choices area is designed to test 
students' skill in making careful word choices for different purposes. 
For example, some questions required students to select the most specific 
and vivid word for a sentence, while other questions required str.dents to 
select a word reflecting a particular emotional tone in a given context. 
Examples of both kinds of language choice items follow. 
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Example H 



Pretend that you are writing a story* 
Fill in th.e oval next to the word or 
words that will give your reader the 
clearest, most specific and concrete 
picture. 



EXAMPLE: 

Ax. the bottom of her lunch sack 
she found . 

0 some food 

1 a carrot 
0 a snack 

0 a vegetable 



i could smeil. 



.cooking. 



(64) • bacon and eggs 
(10) O shot meal 
(10) O some good food 
(16) O breakfast 



Example I 



Fill in the oval next to the word or 
group of words that answers the 
question* 

Which of the following best shows that John's 
attitude was unfriendly? 



"Where are my bat and bail?' 

( 7) O called 
(20) O said 
(58) 0^ grumbled 
(15) O exclaimed 



John. 



While menibers of the committee were pleased to see the gain in this area 
from 1977-78 to 1978-79, they still expressed concern about the uneven 
performance on such questions, because understanding the special effects 
created by word choices in written English Is an Important writing and 
reading skill. 
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The committee members recommended focussed instruction that would require 
students to make word choices according to degrees of specificity and 
particular emotional effects. They also suggested that teachers might 
construct some practice exercises parallel to the sample items shown in 
the interpretive supplements and Test Content Specifications as one possible 
strategy for providing students with such skill-building practice to be 
later applied in writing assignments. As is stated in the English Language 
Framework^ , "Practice in making the best word choice for precision and 
clarity should be regarded as important to each writing experience. 

Sentence recognition and sentence manipulation . The 22 sentence recognition 
questions required pupils to identify complete sentences, incomplete sen- 
tences, run-together sentences, and sentences in normal English word order. 
The committee was pleased to see the consistent progress shown by sixth 
graders in sentence recognition. Example J is a typical sentence recogni- 
tion item. The data reflect both average performance in this skill area 
and the upward trend registered for sentence recognition since 1975-76. 



Example J 



Fill in the oval next to the group of 
words which needs more words to make 
it a complete sentence. 

(11) O They brought a present. 
(18) O We are happy. 
( 8) O Barry is not here. 
(63) • In the dark of the night. 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



58.7 
61.1 
62.2 
63.0 



A close examination of Example J suggests that many pupils relied more 
heavily upon the length and sound of a word cluster than upon its structure 
in determining the completeness of a sentence. The committee was not 
discouraged by this, however, since an emphasis on grammatical structure 
is often delayed until junior high school. 

Most of the 16 sentence manipulation questions required pupils to select 
the most effective sentence or sentence element, a skill that involves 
recognizing the most concise and direct way of expressing a statement. 
The following example is illustrative: 



^Enelish Language Framework for California Pub lic Schools. Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education, 1976, p. 45. 
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Example K 



Beneath each sentence you will find four 
ways of writing the underlined part. 
Chooae the answer that would make the 
best sentence* and fill In the oval 
next to It. The first answer la always 
the same as the underlined part and Is 
sonetin^s the correct answer. 

Besides selling candy, flowers and greeting 
cards are also sold by Mr> Grog, 



(15) 



(24> 
( 7) 



(54) 



selling candy, 
cards are also 



flowers and 
sold by Mr. 



O Besides 
greeting 
Grog, 

O Not only candy, but Mr, Grog sells 
flowers and greeting cards too, 

O Candy as well as flowers and greeting 
cards, too, all of these are sold by Mr. 
Grog, 

• Mr, Grog sells not only candy, but 
flowers and greeting cards as welL 



Since this and other questions In the sentence manipulation category tend 
to be relatively subtle and sophisticated for sixth graders, members of 
the committee were pleased that performance was this high and that slight 
Increases were again shown for sentence manipulation as a whole. 



Svmmiary of Committee ^s Findings and Recommendations 

Members of the English Language Assessment Advisory Committee vera gratified 
to see a third year of Increasing sixth grade mrltten expression scores. 
While they were pleased to see the progress made in all skill areas » the 
committee members confirmed the following pattern of strengths and weaknesses, 
which they pointed out last year* 

• A majority of sixth graders can handle basic written 
expression skills such as the following: (1) selecting 
the correct form of a word for a sentence; (2) selecting 
the form of a verb or pronoun considered correct 
according to standard English usage; and (3) discriminating 
between complete and incomplete sentences. 

• Weaknesses continued to occur in the following skill areas 
(even though slight gains were registered in each of them): 
(1) spelling words with suffixes; (2) capitalizing the 
days of the week and months of the year; (3) identifying 
the most specific or general word in a group of words; and 
(4) selecting a word which is most likely to convey a 
particular emotion* 
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These strengths and weaknesses are presented in Figure 9. 

Figure 9 

Committee Judgments of Sixth Grade Skill Area Results 



Area of strength 



Selecting the correct form of a 
word for a sentence (Example F) 

Selecting the correct verb or 
pronoun according to standard 
English usage (Example G) 

Discriminating between complete 
and incomplete sentences 
(Example J) 



Area in need of improvtsment 



Spelling words with suffixes 
(examples B and C) 

Capitalizing the days of the week 
and months of the year (Example E) 

Identifying the most specific or 
general word in a group of words 
(Example H) 

Selecting a word which is most 
likely to convey a particular 
feeling or attitude (Example I) 



Guided by an understanding of sixth graders* strengths, weaknesses, and 
most frequent mistakes, members of the committee offered the following 
Instructional recommendations: 

1. A more efficient approach to teaching spelling is needed 
at the elementary level. Children should be exposed to 
homogeneous groups of words following similar spelling 
patterns so that they can more easily Internalize generali- 
zations that apply to many other words as well. Such 
instruction should include more emphasis in the generali- 
zations pertaining to the spelling of words with suffixes. 
If students fail to form such basic generalizations in the 
third and fourth grades, where they are first introduced, 
these lessons should be retaught, reviewed, and practiced 
in the fifth and sixth grades. 

2. Some of the simplest capitalization rules pertaining to 
days of the week and months of the year need to be 
retaught and reinforced in the fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Intermediate students also need more specific 
instruction in the skill of identifying all the words in 
a multipl^word proper noun and recognizing that all of 
them must be capitalized. 
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3* Focuased Instruction and sklll-buildlng practice are needed 
In the language choices skill area to help pupils understand 
some of the issues related to effective word choices* Such 
Instruction should encourage students to think about word 
choices in terms of degrees of specificity and particular 
emotional effects* For example, students should recognize 
that '^Pinto*' communicates with greater precision than '*car** 
and that "grumbled'^ and ''stated*' convey different emotions* 
Pupils need this sensitivity to language if they are to 
write effectively^ read critically, and be alert to propa- 
ganda devices in all the media* 
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Test Scope 

The written expression section of the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 
consists of 142 questions. The items were selected to assess the students' 
attainment of a wide variety of objectives compiled by the English Language 
Assessment Advisory Committee and published in Test Conte nt Specifications 
for the Survey of Basic Skills; Written Expression an d Spelling. Grades 
Six and Twelve . Both the objectives and the items used to assess the 
achievement of the objectives fell into one of six major skill areas: word 
forms, language choices, sentence recognition, sentence manipulation, 
paragraphs, and capitalization and punctuation. The emphasis placed on 
ea-h of the written expression skill areas in the Survey of B asic Skills; 
Grade 12 is shown in Figure 10. 
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There are alSo 72 spelling questijns on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 » 
These Items tested students' knowledge of predictably spelled words, spelling 
demons, and words with prefixes and suffixes. 

Written Expression Scores for Grade Twelve 

The results of twelfth grade performance on the total written expression 
test and in each of the skill areas for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 
1978-79 are presented in Table 6. Year-to-year changes in overall 
performance and in skill performance are also shown in the table. 

Table 6 



Written Expression Scores of California Twelfth Grade Students 
on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 



Skill area 


Muaber of 
questions 


Average percent correct 


Change 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1975- 76 
to 

1976- 77 


1976- 77 
to 

1977- 78 


1977- 78 
to 

1978- 79 


WRITTEN EXPRESSION. TOTAL 


142 


62.3 


61.9 


62.1 


62.4 


-0.4 


40.2 


40.3 


Word forns 


24 


72.6 


72.1 


72.1 


71.9 


-0.5 


-0- 


-0.2 


Language choices 


32 


66.9 


66.7 


66.6 


66.6 


-0.2 


-0.1 


-0- 


Sentence recognition 


20 


67.3 


67.7 


68.4 


68.8 


40.4 


40.7 


40.4 


Sentence tnanipulatioa 


12 


42.9 


42.9 


43.4 


43.7 


-0- 


40.5 


40.3 


Paragraphs 


26 


59.9 


59.1 


59.3 


59.7 


-0.8 


40.2 


40.4 


Capitalization and 


28 


54.6 


54.3 


54.7 


55.4 


-0.3 


40.4 


40.7 


punctuation 


















SPELLING, TOTAL 


72 


68.0 


67.9 


68.4 


68.4 


-0.1 


40.5 


-0- 



The following observations about changes in performance are apparent from an 
examination of the results in Table 6: 

• Twelfth grade performance in written expression improved 
slightly (0.3 percent) from 1977-78 to 1978-79. This gain 
(0.3) when added to the gain of the previous year (0.2) 
offset the loss which appeared after the first year of 
testing (0.4 percent correct), thus yielding an overall 
gain of 0.1 percent correct from 1975-76 to 1978-79. 
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• From 1977-78 to 19 78-79, gains were registered in all skill 
areas with the exception of word forms, which suffered a 
slight decline (0.2 percent) and language choices which 
remained stable. The largest gain over this cime period 
was in the area of capitalization and punctuation (0.7 
percent). Sentence recognition is the only skill area 
which has consistently shown positive year-to-year gains 
since 1975-76, yielding an overall increase of 1.5 percent 
correct since the test was first administered. 



Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results 

The 1978-^79 written expression results for grade twelve were reviewed, 
interpreted and evaluated by the English Language Assessment Advisory 
Committee as were the sixth-grade results. In their analysis of the 
results, the committee members considered the inherent difficulty of the 
skills, the particular items that were used to measure each skill, and 
changes in performance since 1975-76. Guided by an understanding of 
the difficulties students were having, the committee concluded their 
analysis with a number of instructional recommendations. 

Spelling . The 72 questions in the spelling section were designed to 
measure students' knowledge of the spelling of regularly spelled words, 
spelling demons, and words with suffixes. The average percent correct 
score for this category remained 68.4 for 1978-79. The following item 
illustrates a typical spelling item on the grade twelve Survey . 



Example L 



In each of the following sentences, one 
word is underlined and is written in 
BOLD TYPE . Fill in the oval next to 
"right" if the word is spelled correctly 
or next to •*wrong" if the word is 
spelled incorrectly. 

What did you do on the Forth of July? 
O Right •Wrong 
(26) (74) 



Members of the cotranittee observed the same kind of spelling problem in the 
twelfth grade results as they had reported in those for the sixth grade, 
namely difficulties with the spelling of a word once a suffix had been 
attached. The following items illustrate this difficulty: 
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Example K 



He discoverd a new method of communication. 
O Right •Wrong 
(56) (A4) 



Example N 



Our school offers a course in creative writttng. 
O Right •Wrong 
(38) (62) 



Members of the committee were disturbed to see that so many twelfth 
graders had failed to learn some of the most basic rules for adding 
suffixes to words (see examples M and N). They were particularly surprised 
to see that over half of the students indicated that "discoverd" was 
. correctly spelled. 

On the basis of these and similar data, the committee recommended a skill 
maintenance program in spelling for junior high and high school students. 
Such a program might well employ a highly structured approach to spelling 
instruction which would introduce words grouped according to spelling 
generalizations, particularly generalizations which apply to the formation 
of new words when suffixes are attached to a base word. This kind of 
structure coupled with appropriate practice should enable students to 
learn a number of highly useful generalizations which can be applied 
to many other words. The committee members added that a new spelling 
series with heavy emphasis on these basic word-forming generalizations is 
needed at the junior high level. Thus, more time and especially more 
efficient and specific instruction should be devoted to the spelling needs 
of junior high and high school students. 

Punctuation and capitalization . Punctuation and capitalization continued 
to be the second most difficult written expression skill area for twelfth 
graders on the Survey as the average percent correct score of 55.4 in 
Table 6 reflects. Scores for this skill area registered a gain 
of 0.7 percent correct from 1977-78 to 1978-79. The scores on the 
individual questions varied considerably. The following question is an 
example of an item on which about three- fourths of the seniors responded 
correctly: 



Example 0 



In the following sentence which 
punctuation is needed? 



We visited Taliesen West Frank Lloyd Wright's 
famous home in the desert. 



7J 
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(76)^ West, Frank 
(15) O visited, Taliesen 
( 2; O famous, home 
( 7) O home, in 



Members of the committee have observed that many more students performed 
successfully on questions where punctuation coincided with the natural 
junctures of spoken English as In Example 0. However, where students 
had to use knowledge of a convention as a guide, the percent correct 
scores dropped substantially as Is Illustrated In the following example: 



Example P 



In each sentence there may be an error 
In capitalization or punctuation. The 
error, if any, is underlined and 
lettered. If there is an error, select 
the one underlined part that oust be 
changed to make the sentence correct. 
If there is no error, the answer is D. 

"Mice, as well as other pets, need some peace 

and quiet, but they should'nt be left entirely 
A B 

alone," advised Dr. Crane, the veterinarian. 

C 

No error 



OA 
( 9) 



(61) 



O C 
(10) 



O D 
(20) 



The scores on this question also Illustrate the difficulty which students 
evidently have at all grade levels with apostrophe usage— in both contrac- 
tions and possesslves. 

Word forms and language choices . Most of the 24 word form questions on the 
Survey required students to select the correct form of a word for a sentence 
and to demonstrate a variety of dictionary skills for different purposes. 
As a whole this category continued to be the easiest one for twelfth graders; 
however, it was also the only skill area registering a decline (by 0.7 percent 
correct) since 1975-76. The following item illustrates both the typically 
high scores for word forms and the overall decline since 1975-76: 
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Example Q 



Select the form of the word which best com- 
pletes the following sentence. 



The girl did her work very 



( DO cheerfulness ( 8)Ocheerful 
(91) 4» cheerfully ( 0)0 cheer 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



95% 
92% 
92% 
91% 



Some members of the advisory committee remarked that almost all twelfth 
graders should have mastered items like Example Q and, therefore, expressed 
concern over any slippage in this important skill area. The committee 
concluded that teachers should not overlook teaching the related forms of 
words. They recommended that such language study occur in a context 
so students gain experience at manipulating words in a variety of 
ways. 

The 32 language choice questions required students to identify attitude- 
convevinR words and phrases, to differentiate between specific and 
general words, and to identify the intended audience of a piece of 
writing. Language choices is the one written expression skill area on 
the Survey that has shown a decline for two years in a row. Like scores 
on word forms, scores on language choices declined for two out of three 
years. There was no change in performance for this skill area from 
1977-78 to 1978-79. The following are examples of two kinds of skills 
assessed by the language choice questions: 



Example R 



Dr. Henry J. Heimlich, at Jewish Hos 

pita! in Cincinnati, described the technique m 
the journal Emergency Medicine and Invited 
physicians to try it In real emergencies. 

Which of the following term* is most respectful 
in the context of the above sentence? 

(62) •director of surgery 
( 1) O chief blade 
(17) O practitioner 

(20) O head doctor 
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Example S 



Which of the following words or groups of 
words is most SPECIFIC? 



(34)0 current events magazine 



< 5)0 publication 
(55)^ Ne)Mweek 
( 6)0 magazine 



The committee members expressed concern over the continuing low level of 
performance on questions like the one shown as Example S. This kind of 
skill Is one of considerable Interest to the committee since student 
writing typically suffers from a lack of specificity. Such generality 
and vagueness in student writing may result from the fact that many 
students cannot even recognise the most specific word in a list. 

As is stated in the English Language Framework :^ "Students should recognize 
varying degrees of abstraction in words as well as degrees of generality 
in words by being exposed to continued experience in understanding that a 
word like car is more general than Pinto » and that abstract words like 
love> honor » and truth are emotion-arousing > highly abs tracts and general; 
therefore > meaning different things to different people." 

The committee recommended more focussed instruction in language choices to 
supplement instruction in this area. Such fociisscd instruction should 
require students to make careful word choices based upon such factors as 
the degree of cpecif Iclty and the emotion conveyed by a particular word 
(as» example^ by developing exercises parallel to the language choice 
questions In the Test Content Specifications) . 

Sentence recognition and sentence manipulation. The 20 sentence 
recognition questions required students to identify ccnnplete sentences > 
sentence parts » sentence patterns, and the appropriate subject-verb 
relationship. 

Sentence recognition continues to be the second easiest written expression 
skill area on the Survey for twelfth graders, and it is the only skill 
area to have registered an Increase for three years in a row (0.4, 0.7» 
and 0.4 percent correct). These Increases may reflect a renewed focus on 
the sentence in the return to the basics. However, twelfth grade scores 
still varied greatly in the sentence recognition skills, depending on the 
complexity of the questions being asked. For example, over two-thirds of 
the students were able to Identify the Incomplete sentence in the following 
question: 



English Language Framework s p. 48. 
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Example T 



Identify the group of words which is incom- 
plete or needs additional words to complete 
the meaning. 



(70) •The barking dog in the driveway. 
( 6) Olt is humid. 
(19) O Peace continues. 
( 5) O There is the mail. 



The error pattern for Example T suggests that many students relied more 
heavily upon the length of a word group than upon its structural components 
in determining the completeness of a sentence. The responses to the next 
example also indicate that over one- third of the twelfth graders are» 
indeed, confused about some of the basic grammatical elements of a sentence. 



Example U 



The 



man seems very. 



The part of speech that will usually fill both 
blanks in the sentence above is: 

(11) o ■ noun (64) •^^ adjective 
(18) O a verb ( 7) Ci>a pronoun 



Many twelfth grade students failed to demonstrate the ability to discriminate 
between effective and ineffective sentence sl^le. Students continued to 
prefer awkward, wordy, and choppy sentences to direct, concise statements. 
Ihe following example is an illustration of this difficulty: 



Example V 



Beneath the following sentence you will 
find £our ways of writing the underlined 
part. Choose the answer that makes the 
best sentence, and make the oval in 
front of the answer you have chosen. 
The first answer is the same as the 
underlined part and may be the correct 
answer. 

On Sunday we bathed the d oa. which he 
needed very badly. 
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(39) Obathed the dog, which he needed very 
badly 

( 5) Obathed the dog, which he very badly had 
need of 

(50) ^gave the dog a badly needed bath 

( 6) Ogave the dog a bath, being badly needed 



As members of the committee have observed in previous years, high school 
seniors do not equate effective writing with conciseness. 

Paragraphs , The 26 paragraph questions on the Survey required students 
to identify irrelevant sentences, recognize inconsistent verb tenses, 
determine logical sequences, select summary statements, and identify 
transitional words within one or more paragraphs. 

Although scores on the paragraph section improved for a second year, 
twelfth graders still failed to compensate completely for the decrease 
of 0.8 percent correct in paragraph skills scores registered from 1975-76 
to 1976-77. Members of the committee expressed concern about any decline 
on these questions, which assess students' understanding of the relation- 
ships between sentences and paragraphs. 

The following questions, based on the same paragraph, are illustrative: 



Example W 



The seven sentences below are in a scrambled order. 
Some of them can be put together to make a single, 
unified paragraph. Before attempting to answer any 
questions, read all of the sentences carefully. 

A 1 It probabK received its name from its 

2 copper-colored head which is triangular 

3 in shape. 

B 4 Like the rattlesnake, it is a member of 

5 the pit viper family having a hollow or 

6 pit between the eye and the nostril. 

C 7 The copperhead was once the most common 

8 and widely distributed of all venomous 

9 snakes in the United States. 

D 10 This may be the reason that Democrats in 

1 1 the North who sympathized with the South 

12 in the Civil War were called "copperheads," 

13 for they were suspected of treachery. 
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k 14 Unlike the rattlesnake, It has no rattles 

15 and strikes without warning. 
F 16 Augustus Thomas wrote a full-length drama 

17 that he called The Copperhead. 
G 18 Today, however, It is most frequently 

19 found in sparsely settled areas of the 

20 South. 

Which sentence most logically follows Sentenc<? 
C? 

(18) OSentence A (lA) OSentence E 
(10) OSentence B (5 B> OSentence G 



Example X 



Which of the following words ttrvn as a transi- 
tional word in the paragraph? 



(15) Owhich (I!ne2) 
(12) Orattlesnake (line 4) 



Ocopperhead (line 7} (17) 
4»however (line 18) (36) 



Mei&bers of the committee speculated that a weak grasp of sequence and 
transitional elements in paragraphs (Illustrated by examples W and X) may 
be related to the .loss of coherence reported by the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress in its most recent study of the writing of seventeen- 
year-olds. Of equal concern to the committee was the confusion dirplayed 
by many students when afiked to identify the sentence in a paragraph con- 
ta' ling a verb with an inconsistent ':ense, as in the following example: 



Example Y 



WASHINGTON (UPi)-(l} DirectAr William E. 
Colby admitted Tuesday the CIA kept a secret 
cache of deadly poisons and forbidden weapons- 
including a suicide drug for captured U.S. spies- 
despite Presidential orders to destroy them in 
1970. 

(2) Later, Dr. Fnink Gordon, a retired CIA 
scientist, identifies himself and two colleagues as 
the agency officials who secreted the most 
potent of the banned poisons in a vault wnere it 
remained hidden for five years. 
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(3) Gordon was questioned for hours by the 
Senate Intelligence Committee. (4) He said his 
group decided the White House directive did not 
apply to the CIA supply of deadly shellfish 
toxins because they were chemical, not bio- 
logical, and because he thought the directive was 
meant only for the Army. 

(5) In his testimony, Colby produced a black 
electric dart gun, slightly larger than a .45-caliber 
pistol, and explained it could fire poison-tipped 
darts 100 yards and kill a person silently and 
instantly at that range. 

(6) Colby also said the secret cache of poisons 
made from cobra venom and shellfish toxins 
could be used in offensive weapons such as the 
dart gun or in new, improved suicide pills for 
U.S. spies. 

Which sentence is inconsistent with the time 
development? 

(21) OSentence 1 OSentence3 (27) 
(35) •Sentence 2 OSentence 4 (17) 



Members of the committee concluded that the weak peirormance on this kind 
of task reveals an inadequate grasp of time development as it relates to 
consistency of v<»rb tense in paragraph construction. 

Related to this difficulty is the one of establishing consistency of person 
in a sentence or paragraph. In the following test item, over half of the 
twelfth graders failed to detect the inconsistency between a pronoun and 
its referent: 



Example T. 



In each sentence there may be an error. 
If there is an error, decide which 
underlined part must be changed to make 
the sentence correct. Mark the oval 
corresponding to the letter for the 
underlined part. 



Many of Shakespeare's plays ap pear to cuestion 

A 

whether it is within the power of man to 
B 

control your own destiny. No error 
C D~ 
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OA OB OD 
(11) (14) (44) (31) 



The low score on this question may reflect the more basic difficulty of 
recognizing the referent of a given pronoun in the first place. In 
this case ''man" is the referent of the incorrect "your." Such difficulties 
with pronoun reference were noted by the Readiag njssessment Advisory 
Committee in their analysis of Lhe reading results at all grade levels. 

Summary of the Committee ^s Conclusions and Recommendations 

Members of the committee were pleased to see the slight overall improvement 
shown by twelfth graders in written e^cpression from 1976-77 to 1977-78. 
They were happy to see what appears to be the beginning of an upward trend 
in written expression achievement for high school seniors. In their 
examination of the results > the committee discerned a pattern of strengths 
and weaknesses, which is highlighted as follows: 

• Most California high school seniors demonstrated an ability 
to handle some fundamental writing skills tested on the 
Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 . such as the following: 

1. Selecting the correct torsi ^f a word in a 
sentence 

2. Differentiating between complete and incomplete 
sentences 

3. Inserting needed punctuation in sen**ences in 
which the natural junctures of spoken English 
could be used as a guide 

• Too many twelfth graders are showing unexpected confusion 
over the rudimentary skill of spelling words correctly when 
suffixes .re attached. 

• Twelfth graders are also less adept at some of the more 
demanding language skills, such as: 

%•* 

1. Using appropriate punctuation in sentences 
where the student roust be guided by know- 
ledge of a rule or convention rather than 
by the sound of spoken English 
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2. Recognizing the most specific or general word 
in a group of words 

3. Selecting a word which is most likely to 
convey a given attitv !e or emrtion 

4. Identifying a particular grammatical element 
in a sentence 

5. Recognizing the most effective and concise 
statement of an idea 

The uneven performance on paragraph skills is of particular 
concern to the committee since the ability to handle these 
skills is so closely related to coherence. Significantly, 
in its latest report on writing, the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress reported a decline in coherence in 
the writing of seventeen-year-olds throughout the nation. 



Figure 11 

Committee Judgments of Twelfth Grade Skill Area Results 



Area of strength 


Area in need of improvement 


Selecting the correct form of 
word for a sentence (Example Q) 

Discriminating between complete 
and inconq>lete sentences 
(Example T) 

Inserting punctuation in 

sentences where the sound of 
spoken English could be used 
' as a guide (Example 0) 


Spelling words with suffixes 
(examples M and N) 

Inserting punctuation in sentences 
where a knowledge of a rule or 
convention is necessary 
(Example P) 

Recognizing the most specific or 
general word in a group of words 
(Example S) 

Selecting a word which is most 
likely to convey a particular 
attitude or emotion (Example R) 

Identifying basic grammatical 

elements in sentences (Example U) 

Recognizing the most effective and 
concise statement of an idea 
(Example V) 

Achieving coherence in paragraphs 
(examples W, X, Y, and Z) 
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Guided by an understanding of the difficulties students were having , the 
English Language Assessment Advisory Committee offered the following 
recommendations for teaching: 

Spelling s A skill maintenance program In spelling for junior high and 
high school students is needed. Such a program should involve a highly 
structured approach to spelling instruction which would introduce words 
grouped according to spelling generalizations , particularly generaliza- 
tions which apply to the formation of new words by the addition of suffixes 
to a base word. This kind of structure coupled with appropriate practice 
should enable students to learn a nximber of highly useful generalizations 
which can be applied to many other words. More time and especially more 
efficient and specific instruction should be devoted to the spelling needs 
of junior high and h\gh school students* 

Word forms > Special instruction should be provided to those students who 
have not mastered the ability to select the correct form of a word in a 
sentence* The scudy of word forms should occur in a vocabulary context 
in such a way as to provide students experience at manipulating words in 
a variety of ways. 

Language choices. Intermediate and secondary students should have more 
experience and more focussed instruction in a number of dimensions which 
relate to effective language choices in writing. These factors include 
the degree of specificity of a word (see Example S) and the emotional tone 
conveyed by a given word in a particular context (see Example R) , The 
Reading Assessment Advisory Committee > which found that many twelfth grade 
students displayed confusion on some of the read:*.ng questions requiring 
them to detect the author's emotion or attitude in a selection , concurred 
that students need more focussed instruction in the language choices skill 
area. 

Paragraphs . Specific and sequential instruction in a variety of paragraphs 
skills (including stating ideas in a logical sequence, using transitions, 
and achieving consistency of verb tense and pronoun reference) is needed 
at the secondary level. Such instruction in the paragraph skills should 
be reinforced by the detailed examination and discussion of written material 
through sustained classroom discussions. Members of the Reading Assessment 
Advisory Committee concurred with the English Language Assessment Advisory 
Committee in feeling that the intensive study of paragraphs skills is 
likely to increase reading comprehension as well as Improve coherence in 
student writing. 
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The analysis of the twelfth grade written expression results Involved three 
additional factors this year: (1) the number of English courses taken by 
the students, (2) the number of essays or reports written by students during 
the six-week period prior to testing, aad (3) the educational level 
attained by the students* parents. Each student was asked to provide this 
information in the student information section of the test booklet. The 
questions appeared on the test booklets as follows: 



At the end ol tchool yaf . 
many v«ws «>• E«M»J'*h will v«»«i t'avi? 
tatien m high school. Kiattinq with 
the ninth grade? 



O 1 

O 2 



O 3 



HoM many rvports «n<l i*-iMvs h«v« you 
written durtn^ the last $ik weeks 
pan ol any tchool aasianment? 



O None 

O 1 

O 2 
O 3 



O 5 
O 6 to to 

O 1 ' ^^^^ 



Of your parents, wfiat is the highest 
educational level reached> 

O • school oradui .te 
^ high school graduate 
O some college 
O lour year college graduate 
O advanced degree 



Years of English Completed 

Table 7 contains the percents of twelfth grade boys and girls taking one, 
tiro» three and four or five years of English. These data reveal that 95 
percent of California's twelfth graders in 1978-79 took either three or 
four or more years of English from the ninth through the twelfth grades; 
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58.0 percent took four or more /ears of English while 36.4 percent reported 
taking only three years of English. A higher percent of girls (59.3) than 
boys (56.7) reported taking four or more years ot English from the ninth 
through the twelfth grades. 

Information regarding statewide high school graduation requirements in 
English has been published annually in the October Report since 1975-76. 
These data suggest that an increasing number of districts are requiring 
more English. For example, In 1976-77, 63 districts required more than 
three years of high school English; in 1977-78, 84 districts required more 
than three. Thus, even though the majority of districts were still requiring 
only three years of high school English in 1977-78, there Is a noticeable 
statewide shift towards a heavier English requirement for high school 
graduation. Interestingly, the University of California system reports 
that beginning in 1981, it will establish four years of high school English 
as an entrance requirement for incoming freshmen. 



Written Expression Scores According to Number of Courses In English 

Table 7 also contains the written expression scores of students according 
to the number of English courses taken. As the English Language Assessment 
Advisory Committee expected, a direct relationship appeared In the data 
between students* scores in written expression and the number of years of 
English students reported to have taken. For example, the highest scoring 
group was the one that took four years of high school English, which 
constituted 58.0 percent of the population. Scores declined systematically 
as the number of years of English decreased down to the lowest scoring 
group which took only one year of English. It is of course, not possible 
to determine the extent to which these differences are a result of the 
greater exposure to English instruction and how much they merely reflect basic 
differences in the interests, motivations, and abilities of students who 
elect to take differing amounts of English. It is well known that students 
who do well in a course are more likely to continue the sequence than those 
who do not. 

Table 7 

Percent of Twelfth Grade Students and Their Written Expression 
Scores by Years of English Taken 



Years of English 


Percentage of Students 


Percent 


Correct 


Score 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


One 


0.8% 


0.5% 


0.7% 


45.9 


45.2 




Two 


5.4% 


4.5% 


5.0% 


52.6 


54.8 


53.5 


Three 


37.1% 


35.7% 


36.4% 


58.7 


61.2 


59.9 


Four or more 


56.7% 


59.3% 


58.0% 


63.9 


66.1 


65.0 
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Table 8 



Percent of Twelfth Grade Students and Their Written Expression 
Scores by Years of English Taken and Parental Education 





Parental Educatio 


n 




Number of 
Years of 
English Taken 


No High 
School 


High 
School 


Some 
College 


Four Years 
College 


Advanced 
Degree 




Percent Score 


Percent Score 


Percent Score 


Percent Score 


1 


1% 35.0 


1% 


47.3 


1% 48.2 


1% 45.7 


1% 59.5 


2 


8% 45.6 


7% 


53.1 


4% 57 . 1 


3% 54.6 


3% 61.6 


3 


40% 51.1 


43% 


56.8 


38% 62.5 


31% 63.5 


27% 66.0 


4 


51% 54.2 


1 49% 


59.9 


57% 65.6 


65% 68.8 


69% 72.7 


Total 


51.9 


57.9 




63.9 


1 

j 66.4 


70.5 

1 



Table 8 shows the percents of students taking one through four years of English 
broken out according to the educational level of their parents. The data in 
Table 8 show that there were students from all five educational backgrounds 
taking one, two, three and four or more years of English. However, there 
is also an observable upward shift in educational background as the number 
of years of English taken by students increases^ That is, the more education 
a student's parents have, the more likely that student will take four or 
more years of English. For example, 51 percent of the students whose parents 
had not completed high school reported taking four or more years of English, 
whereas, 69 percent of the students whose parents had compxeted advanced 
degrees were taking four or more years of English. 

Also observable from Table 8 is the very strong relationship between 
parental education and xoritten expression scores. The scores for the total 
population, broken out by parental education, show very large and consistent 
increases as parental education increase, from 51.9 percent correct for 
students whose perents did not ':omplete high school to 70.5 for the students 
of parents with advanced degrees. (Similar patterns are discussed for the 
reading and mathematics scores by parental education in Chapter VI, ^'Analyses 
of Student Achievement for Subgroups of Pupils.") 

The data in Table 8 are also broken out accord^- to the number of years of 
Engli^sh taken. It is easy to see in the data the relationship between 
parental education and written expression scores, and the relationship 
between years of English and written expression scores. As one might 
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expect, the students taking only one year of English whose parents did 
not graduate from high school were the lowest scoring group (35.0), whereas 
those who reported taking four or more years of English and whose parents 
had attained advanced degrees were the highest scoring group (72.7). Of 
course, the causal nature of these relationships cannot be established by 
the correlational data in Table 8. 

It is also interesting to note that even within an educational level, the 
range of scores across years of English is still very wide. It is not 
possible to know without further information and analyses whether this should 
be attributed to the potency of English courses, to the wide range of socio- 
economic levels of students within a given parental education category, or 
to the efficiency of the self or institutional screening/selection process 
involved in determining how many years of English a student will complete. 



Table 9 

Percents of Twelfth Grade Students and Their Written Expression 
Scores by Numbers of Reports and /or Essays Written 



Reports and /or 
Essays Written 


Percentage of Students 


Percent Correct 


Score 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


0 


23.4 


21.2 


22.3 


57.0 


59.1 


58.1 


1 


14.3 


15.0 


14.7 


59.1 


61.5 


60.3 


2 


14.8 


14.1 


14.4 


60.4 


62.6 


61.5 


3 


13.2 


13.2 


13.2 


61.5 


64.5 


63.1 


4-5 


17.6 


18.1 


17.9 


64.0 


66.3 


65.2 


6-10 


11.6 


13.1 


12.3 


66.9 


69.2 


68.0 


11 


5.1 


5.3 


5.2 


65.6 


68.0 


66.8 



Number of Reports and Essays Written 

Table 9 shows the percent of students, broken out by sex, according to the 
number of reports and essays whxch students reported having written as part 
of any school assignment during the six-week period prior to the testing 
(which occurred in Dec^ber)* The largest percentage to respond to any 
one category were the 22 percent who reported having written no essays or 
reports during the six weeks prior to testing* The next largest group 
(17,9 percent) reported having written 4 to 5 reports or essays during the 
previous six weeks* Approximately equal percentages of students (14.7, 
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14.4, 13.2) reported writing one, two and three essays or reports respectively; 
12.3 percent indicated they had written 6 to 10 reports or essays, while 
5.2 percent reported having written 11 or more reports or essays. 

The data also suggest that girls tend to report that they do more writing 
than boys. For example, a higher pt'-centage of girls than boys reported 
having written four or more essays during the previous six weeks. Corres- 
pondingly, a higher percentage of boys (23.4) than girls (21.2) indict- ted 
that they had not written any reports or essays during this period. 

Written expression scores according to number of reports and/or essays written . 
Table 9 also shows the written expression scores of students according to the 
number of essays written. The data generally reveal a direct relationship 
between the number of essays and /or reports written by students and their 
written expression scores. For example, those who reported writing no 
reports or essays during the previous six weeks obtained the lowest written 
expression scores, 58.1 percent correct, whereas the group which obtained 
the highest scores were those who reported writing six r.o ten reports and 
essays. The exception to this overall pattern occurred for the group which 
reported writ:.ng 11 or more essays during the previous si weeks. This 
group scored somewhat below the group which reported writing 6 to 10 essays 
or reports. One cannot safely conclude that writing essays and report is 
what led to the higher written expression scores because the paroe pattern 
appeared in the reading and mathematics scores. 

Table 10 

Percents of Twelfth Grade Students and Their Written Expressioii Scores 
by Numbers of Reports and/or Essays Written and Parental Education 



Uunber 

of 
Essays 



0 

1 

2 

3 
A-5 
6-lC 
11+ 



No High 
School 



Percent Percent 
of Correct 



School 



Percent Percent 
of Correct 



Students Score . i Students Score 



30 
16 
14 
13 
16 
7 
it 



49.3 
50.3 
51.8 
51.7 
55.2 
57.3 
56.9 



28 
17 
15 
12 
15 
9 
4 



56.0 
57.3 
57.5 
58.6 
59.4 
62.4 
58.5 



Some 
College 



Percent Percent 
of Correct 
Students Score 



22 
15 
15 
13 
18 
12 
5 



60.4 
60.6 
62.6 
65.9 
65.8 
69.8 
67.4 



Four Years 
Crtlle^e 



Percent Percent 
of Correct 
Students Score 



18 
13 
15 
1''. 
20 
14 
6 



62.0 
65.0 
64.4 
67."^ 
68.9 
70.5 
69-1 



Advanced 
Degree 



Percent Percent 
of Correct 
Students Score 



14 
13 
22 
17 
8 



62.0 
67.9 
69.1 
72.1 
72.6 
7 4.2 
75.3 
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Table 10 shows the percentages of students writing one ough eleven or 
more reports and essays, broken out by parental education. These data 
show that some students from each educational level fell into each essay 
category. However, it is also apparent from the data that the amount of 
writing done at school tends to increase as parental education Increases. 
For example, 30 percent of the students whose parents did not complete high 
school reported not writing any essays during the previous six-week 
period, whereas only 14 percent of those whose parents completed advanced 
degrees fell into the 0~essay category. Furthermore, the percentages of 
students who reported writing four or more essays increase systematically 
with increases in parental education. 

The written expression scores of students tend to increase with (1) increases 
in parental education and (2) increases in numbers of reports or essays 
students reported having written. Both patteims are apparent from the data 
in Table 10. The students with the lowest written expression scores in this 
Table are those who reported not writing any essays or reports at school 
in the previous six weeks and who also indicated that the highest educa- 
tional level attained by their parents was below a high school diploma. Those 
with the highest scores were the children of parents with advanced degrees 
who reported having written 11 or more essays during the previous six weeks. 
This is the only group in the 11-or-more-essay category which obtained higher 
written expression scores than the 6-to-lO-essay category. Again, the causal 
nature of these relationships lies buried awaiting further analyses. 

Furthermore, as noted when the scores were analyzed by years of Fiiglish and 
level of parental education the range of scores across number of essays 
written within an educational category tends to be only slightly narrower 
than when parent education is not considered in the analysis. This indicates 
that p«ent education can be used to explain only a portion of the variation 
amorg scores across essay groups. 



Table 11 



Percent of Twelfth Grade Students and Their WviCten Fcpression Scores 
by Years of English and Number of Essays Written 





Years of English 


Number o' 


1 


2 1 


3 


4 


Reports or 
Essays Written 


Percent 
of 

Students 


Percent 
Correct 
Score 


Percent 
of 

Students 


Percent 
Correct 
Score 


Percent 
of 

Students 


Percent 
Correct 
Score 


Percent 
of 

Students 


Percent 
Correct 
Score 


0 


39 


A4.4 


40 


53.7 


33 


58.7 


14 


58.7 


1 


16 


45.7 


18 


S4.1 


18 


60.0 


12 


61.8 


2 


13 




15 


j4.8 


15 


60.0 


••4 


63.4 


3 


11 


49.0 


'.0 


52.4 


11 


60.5 


li 


65.0 


4-5 


11 


46.0 


10 


53.1 


13 


61.5 


22 


67.2 


6-10 


5 


46.9 


5 


54.0 


7 


62.6 


16 


70.1 


11 


5 


46.9 


2 


49.4 


3 


60.0 


7 


69.1 
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Written Expression scores by years of English and number of essays written ^ 
Table 11 shows the percents of students writing zero through 11 or more 
essays oc reports (during the six-week period prior to testing) according 
to whe number of years of English taken. 

These data suggest that students taking four or more years of English tend 
to write vncre essays or reports than students taking three or fewer years 
of English. For example, 45 percent of those taking four or more years of 
English fell in the top three categories of essays written (7 percent plus 
16 percent plus 22 percent) whereas, only 23 percent (13 plus 7 plus 3) 
of those taking three years of English fell into these higher- f requency- 
of -writing categories. The largest proportion of students taking only 
three years of English which fell into any one writing category «ere the 
33 percent who reported not writing any reports or essays during the previous 
six week period. 

Also shown in Table 11 are the written expression scores according to years 
of English taken and numbers of essays and/or reports written during the 
previous six weeks. As it has been noted previously, written expression 
scores tend to increase with (1) increases In number of English courses 
taken and (2) increases in the number of essays and/or reports written. 

Both patterns are detectable in Table 11. Thus, the lowest scoring 
students were those taking one English course and writing zero essays 
while the highest scoring students were those who reported taking four 
or more years of English and writing six to ten essays. 
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V. Mathematics Achievement for Grades Six and Twelve 



Synopsis of Findings and Recommendations 

California's sixth grade students continued to show improvement in mathe- 
matics achievement in 1978-79. Fn xi 1977-78 to 1978-79 the overall 
mathematics achievement score of sixth grade students increased 0.5 points 
in percent correct units. This has resulted in an increase of one percentile 
point on a publisher's national norms ( Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills) ; 
the median score of sixth grade students now stands at the 54th percentile 
on that publisher's national norms. Since the introduction of the new test — 
Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 — four years ago, math scores have shown 
steady improvement. Over the four-yaar period, the overall mathematics 
achievement of sixth graders has improved 1.6 points in percent correct 
units, resulting in an increase of four percentile points on the publisher's 
national norms. 

The mathematics achievement score of California's twelfth grade students im- 
proved 0.2 points in percent correct units in 1978-79. This increase did 
not resu-U in an increase of percentile points on a publisher's national norms 
( Iowa Tests of Educational Daveloproent) ; the median score of twelfth grade 
students remains at the A3rd percentile. 

Skill Area ^t re^gths and Weaknesses 

The members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee reviewed the 
statewide results to determine strengths and weaknesses In the mathematics 
achieveident of California students. While the presentations of skill area 
strengths and weaknesses is based on the committee's judgments, the Department 
of Education accepts the responsibility for the content and conclusions in 
this report. 

Grade six. The members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee were 
pleased to note the continuing upward trend in the sixth grade mat..ematics 
achievement. In 1978-79 the average score of sixth grade students improved 
in all four major skill areas of mathematics — arithmetic, geometry, measure- 
ment and graphs, and probability and statistics. The committee observed 
that out of the 15 subskills contained in these skill areas, the sixth grade 
students showed positive increases in 13 skill areas over the 1977-78 results, 
a slight decline in one, and a continued significant decline in one (number 
properties) . 
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In the judgment of the advisory committee, sixth grade students do ver7 well 
in computing with whole numbers and simple fractions, adding and subtracting 
decimals, recognizing common geometric shapes, and reading simple bar graphs. 
The areas that the committee cited as needing improvement are dividing 
decimals and performing decimal applications; using formulas for perimeter, 
area, and volume; computing mean, median, and range; and calculating the 
probability of simple events. 

Grade twelve. The members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee 
were pleased to note that the scores of twelfth gride students showed a 
modest upward trend in 1978-79. In examining the 1978-79 results, thf committee 
observed that of a total of 17 subskills, the twel fth grade students sihowcd 
improvement in 13 and a decline in four over the 1977-78 results. For the 
second year in a row twelfth grade students showed significant improvement 
in decimd computation. 

In the judgment of the advisory committee, twelfth grade students do quite 
well in computing with wl.ole numbers, performing whole number applications, 
solving equations in one unknown, reading line and bar graphs, recognizing 
common geometric terms and shapes, and computing with denominate numbers. 
The areas the committee cited as needing improvement are computing with mixed 
fractions, decimals, and percents; performing fraction and decimal applications; 
solving eqtaations with two unknowns; interpreting data from tables and graphs 
requiring two-step analysis; comprehending geometric relationships; solving 
consumer-related problems; and computing mean, median, and range and calculating 
the probability of events. 



Relative Performance of Girls and Boys 

The analysic of the 1978-79 results, by sex, showed no major changes in the 
performance of the two groups over the analysis reported in 1977-78. Girls 
do consistently better than boys :n computations with whole numbers, fractions, 
and decimals. The girls continue to outperform boys on simple one-step word 
problems, and the boys continue to score higher than the girls on multiple- 
stfiv word problems. The conmittee noted that this trend cuts across all 
sircioeconomic levels. 

The committee, expressed great coacem over the implications of the analysis 
of thfe results, by sex. Clearly, something is happening ir. society in general, 
and/or in instructional programs in particular, that may be causing nearly half 
of the school population to perform at a xower level in mathematics th-tn their 
countarparts of equal capability. 



Committee RecomiT k mdations 

The committee made the following general r2 commendations on the basis of their 
analysis of the mathematics results for grades six and twelve: 

• Additiimal curricular emphar^is should be given at all 
appropriate grade levels to problem solving/ appllcati a 
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skills in all major skill areas — arithmetic, algebra, 
geoatetry, ineasurement, and probability and statistics. 

.he emphasis placed on all measurement skills should be 
increased <. 

An effort should be made to identif> " societal and school 
factors that may be causing the diffe :es in mathematics 
perfonpance by boys and girls; and instructional programs, 
counseling programs, and in-service training programs should 
be desired to provide maximum and equal opportunities for 
learning of mathematics by both girls and boys. 
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Test Scope 

The Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 was developed specifically to assess the 
students' attainment of mathematics skills taught through the sixth grade 
level in most California schools. The 160 questions on the Survey were de- 
signed to assess students' skills in the areas of arithmetic, geometry, 
^Surement. and probability and statistics. Figure 12 is an 
of the emphasis placed on each skill area in the total test. In the figure 
the skill area of arithmetic is subdivided into nuihber concepts, whole num- 
bers, fractions, and decimals. The emphasis on each area in the test is 
consistent with the general mathematics curriculum of most California schools 
and the recomnv.ndations in Mathematics Fratrework for Calixomia Public Schools , 
retailed description of th^ skills assessed in the Survey, is given in Test 

. p.Mf...Hons for the Surve y of B a sic Skil ls: Mathematics Grades 
Sll and Twelve (S acramento: California State Department ot education, 1975) . 
AddiUonal desc riptions of the major skills assessed in the Survey, and example 
test questions are included in Appendix F of this report. 



Arithmetic 




Fig. 12. Skai area emphases in the Survey ofBauc Skats: Grade 6 
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Mathematics Scores for Grade Six 

Table 12 contains the sixth grade Survey results for 1975-76 through 1978-79. 
The last three columns of the table show the changes in scores over the same 
period. 



Table 12 

Mathematics Scores of California Sixth Grade Students 
on the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 



Skill Area 


Nunbet ot 
<|uestlons 


A«««r^tie percent correct 


Change 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1975- 76 
to 

1976- 77 


1976- 77 
tc 

1977- 78 


1977- 7tt 
to 

1978- 79 


IttlTU, TOTAL 


160 




57.7 


58.5 


59.0 


+0.3 


+0.8 


+0.5 


Arithaetic 


96 


61.0 


61.0 


CI. 8 


62.3 


0 0 


+0.8 


+0.5 


Nuober concepts 


2e 


65.4 


65.5 


65.5 


65.8 


+0.1 


+0.1 


+0.2 


Whole ftuflftere 


28 


66.9 


67.5 


68.0 


68.4 


+0.6 


+0.5 


40.4 


Fractlooe , 


20 


49.6 


49.0 


50.6 


51. 3 


-0.6 


+1.6 


+3.7 


Dedmale 


20 


56.3 


57.8 


59.0 


59.9 


+J ' 


>1.2 


+0.9 


Geonetry 


20 


58.8 


58.5 


59.3 


59.8 


-0.. 


+0.8 


+0.5 


MftMurewttt and 


32 


S2.1 


53.5 


54.4 


55.1 


+1.4 


+0.9 


+0.7 


graphs 


















Probability and 


12 


40.4 


40.9 


41.6 


41.7 


+0.5 


+0.7 


•tO.l 


•taciatica 
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A more detailed breakdovm of skill area results for the four year period 
appears in Figure 13» The following overall conclusions are apparent from 
the data in Table 12 and Figure 13. 

• The overnll mathematics scores improved consistently 
over the four year period. 

• Over the four year period, studen. s registered the greatest 
gains in the skill area of decimals in general and decimal 
computation in particular. The area of ireasurement and 
graphs is the area in which students showed the next 
greatest gains. The scores for knowledge of facts and 
applications of measurement also increased. 

• Scores in the skill of number properties showed a continuous 
and significant decline over the four year period. In all skill 
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CumpuUttuti 

PiubabUtt) 4n(t .Ututus t luull 



1975 76 1970-77 1977-78 

Year 



1978 79 



72 0 
70.0 
68 0 
660 

\ 64-0 

o 

^ 62 0 

!^ 60.0 



^ 58 0 



56 0 
54.0 
52 0 

50 0 



60.0 
58.0 

56.0 
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50.0 
46 0 
460 
44 X 
42.0 
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Fig. 1 3. Graphic representations of average mathematics scores and dianges in scores on the 
Survey of Bask SkUls: Grade 6, 1975-76 through 1978-79 
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areas except the ones mentioned above, students showed small but 
consistent gains over the period of four years ♦ 



Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results 

As in previous years, the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee conducted 
an in-'depth review of the mathematics results, by skill area. The committee 
members j^^.dged the adequacy of student performance in light of the difficulty 
of the questions, the relative emphasis on each skill in a typical classroom, 
and changes in student performance over a period of four years. 

Arithmetic^ The arithmetic portion of the Survey consists of a total of 
96 questions in four skill areas — ^number concepts, whole numbers, fractions, 
and decimals. There was an o^^erall increase of 0.5 percent correct in 
arithmetic from 1977-78 to 1978-79. 

In 1978-79 student performance in arithmetic showed an increase in seven 
si 111 areas, arid a decrease in two (number properties had a decrease of 1.2 
percent correct, and whole number applications had a decrease of 0.1 percent 
correct). The most dramatic increase over the last four years was in decimal 
con5)utation, in which sixth grade students registered an increase of 5.0 per- 
cent correct. Correspondingly-, t'oe most dramatic decrease over the last four 
years was in number properties. 

In the opinion of the advisory committee, the continued decline in the number 
properties skill is due to a decrease in the emphasis on these concepts 
in newly adopted textbooks and by classroom teachers. The committee members 
indicated a need to emphasize number properties to iraprove students *s 
understanding of math concepts. Example A is illustx-ative of the dis- 
tributive property skill that the committee believe" needs more emphasis 
in the classroom. 



Exampla A 



Select the correct name for the miM?ng number: 
3 X 26 = (3 X □) + {3 X 6) 

(19) O 2 
(12) O 6 
(34) • 20 
(14)0 26 

(21) O Nonfe of these 



Percent Correct 



1975- -76 

1976- 77 
1^77-73 
1978^79 



40.9 
37.8 
36.5 
33.9 



In whole number computation the advisory committee judged that scores were 
good when the testing began in 1974-75 and that these scores have been in- 
creasing significantly each year. The committee alsc noted that although cOiU- 
putation \d.th fractionr and decimals has improved, th^ scores are still low. 
In particular, division of decimals was identified as a skill needing more 

OH 
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attention. Example B is illustrative of this type of item. 



Example B 





Percent 


Correct 










1975-76 


26.3 


(50) O .3 


1976-77 


28.1 


(18) o :i 


1977-78 


28.8 


(29) • 


1978-79 


28.5 


( 3) O 300 







Although student performance has improved on application items over the 
four year period (significantly for decimal applications), the advisory com- 
mittee determined that in general this area still needs more instructional 
emph£isis . 

Geometry. The geometry portion of the Survey consists of 20 questions. The 
average percent correct in the major skill area of geometry increased 0.5 
percent correct from 1977-78 to 1978-79. Students increased their average 
percent correct in six of eight questions concerning knowledge of facts; the 
average percent correct remained the same on one question and decreased on the 
other. On the geometric applications students increased their average percent 
correct in eight of 12 questions and decreased their average percent correct 
on the other four. 

The increase in geometry scores was almost equally divided between knowledge 
of geometric facts (+0.5) and geometric applications (+0.6) as opposed to 
the previous year, when most of the increase in geometry was attributed to 
gains in knowledge of facts (+1.3). Example C is representative of the test 
items on which scores have increased. 




Mathematics Results, Grade Six 



The scores in the geometry section seem to indicate that tec'chers have been 
placing greater emphasis on informal geometry over the past two years* 

In the judgment of the advisory commitee, greater attention needs to be 
given to formalizing informal geometric concepts, with emphasis on using 
the appropriate vocabulary to demonstrate an understanding of these geometric 
concepts. In particular, students need increased instruction in identifying 
common geometric figures and In describing their parts* 

Measurement and graphs. The Survey includes 32 items in the area of measure- 
ment and graphs. Fourteen are recall or confutation items requiring students 
to demonstrate an ability to estimate; convert one unit to another; and perform 
arithmetic operations related to length, mass, volume, and time. The remaining 
18 items are word problems dealing with reading and interpretation of graphs 
(11 items) and measurement of length, area, mass, volume, and time (seven items) 

In the overall major skill area of measurement and graphs, students^ scores 
showed an increase of 0.7 percent correct from 1977-78 to 1978-79. Of the 
32 items in measurement and graphs, student scores increased on ten of the 14 
items involving knowledge of facts and on 17 of the 18 application items* 

In the judgment of the advisory committee, the continued improvement in this 
major skill area reflects the increase in instructional emphasis in California 
classrooms. The committee noted that students seem to have difficulty distin- 
guishing between the concepts of perimeter and area. For example, when given 
a problem to compute the area of a square, students most frequently selected 
the response that was the perimeter. Example D is illustrative of this type 
of item. 



Example D 



3 cm 



A side of the square is 3 cm. What is the area 
of the square? 

(18) O 3 square cm 
(11) O 6 square cm 
(22) • 9 square cm 
(49) 012 square cm 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



19.9 
20.1 
22.1 
21.6 
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Probability and statistics. The sixth grade Surve^r includes 12 items on 
probability and statistics. Six of the items are related to simple statis 
tical computation or based on an intuitive approach to probability. The 
other six items require the students to apply concepts of probability and 
statistics to solve problems. 

In the major skill area of probability and statistics, ^he overall percent 
correct score showed an increase of 0.1 from 1977-78 to 1978-79 (41.6 to 
41.7). Seven items showed an increase, and five items showed a decrease. 

The advisory committee continues to believe that the scores in the probability 
and statistics area are far below what should be expected of all students. 
The lowest scores were found to be on items involving simple terminology, such 
as "average" and "mean." Since probability and statistical te^ are used 
so frequently in everyday life (for example, "chances of rain. ^^'ting 
averages," "median salary"), students should be able to understand and use 
them. Example E is a typical item using common statistical terminology. 



Example E 



On a mathematics test students obtained tin: 
following scores: 

68. 75.80. 86. 95. 100 

What is the range of these scores? 

(12)€^ 32 

( 5)0 42 
(19)0 68 
(26)0100 
( 38) O None of these 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



17.2 
13.7 
12.9 
12.1 



The advisory committee recommended that more enphasis be placed on classroom 
instruction in the application of the concepts and skills in probability and 
statistics since these scores are lower than those on any other section of the 
mathematics test. 

Si^mmflry of the Committee's Conclusions and Recommendations 

The members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee were gratified 
to observe the increase in the mathematics scores of sixth grade students 
from 1977-78 to 1978-79. The trend of increasing scores in 1978-79 was a 
continuation of the trends noted during the previous three years. 

The pattern of strengths and weaknesses discerned by the committee members in 
their analysis of the sixth grade math results is summarized in Figure 14 , 
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Figure 14 

Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee's judgments of strengths 

and weaknesses of sixth grade students in math on the basis of 
skill area results on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 , 1978-79 



Areas of strength 


Areas in need of improvement 


Computing (+, x, t) whole 


Dividing decimals and applying 


numbers and simple fractions 


decimals 


Adding and subtracting decimals 


Using formulas, such as those 




for perimeter, area, and 


Recognizing common geometric 


volume 


shapes 






Understanding mean, median, and 


Reading a simple bar graph 


range and computing proba^ 




bility of simple events 



Mathematics Results for Grade Twelve 



Test Scope 

The Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 was developed to assess the degree to 
which students have acquired "basic" mathematics skills by the end of the 
twelfth grade. A statewide committee compiled objectives and reviewed 
questions for inclusion in the test. The 198 questions on the Survey were 
designed to assess students' skills in the areas of arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, measurement and graphs, and probability and statistics. Figure 15 
is an illustration of the emphasis given to each skill area in the total 
test. In the figure the skill area of arithmetic is subdivided into the 
areas of number concepts, whoL numbers, fractions, and decimals. A co.aplete 
description of the skills asse ied in the Survey is given in Test Content 
Specifications for the Survey of Basic Skills; Mathematics, Grades Six and 
Twelve (Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1975). Addi- 
tional descriptions of the major skills assessed in the Survey and example 
test questions are included in Appendix G of this report. 



Arithmetic 
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Mathematics Scores for Grade Twelve 

Table 13 contains the twelfth grade Survey results for 1975-76 through 
1978-79 ♦ The last three columns of the table show the changes in scores 
over the same period. 

Table 13 

Mathematics Scores of California Twelfth Grade Students on 
the Survey of Basle Skills; Grade 12 



Skill «r«« 


Nuaber of 
questions 


Average percent correct 


Change 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1975- 76 
to 

1976- 77 


1976- 77 
to 

1977- 78 


1977- 78 
to 

1978- 79 


MATH, TOTAL 


198 


67.0 


66.3 


66.3 


66.5 


-0.7 


0.0 


40.2 


Arlthaetlc 


98 


72.9 


72.1 


72.2 


72.7 


-0.8 


40.1 


40.5 


Number concepts 


28 


74.3 


73.5 


73.6 


73.9 


•0.8 


+0.1 


40.3 


Vlhole numbers 


22 


80.1 


BO.l 


80.1 


80.6 


0.0 


0.0 


40.5 


Fractions 


26 


66.0 


64.5 


64.3 


64.7 


-1.5 


-0.2 


+0.4 


Declnals 


22 


71.8 


71.2 


72.0 


72.9 


-0.6 


40.8 


+0.9 


Algebra 


32 


62.9 


62.1 


61.8 


62.1 


•0.8 


-0.3 


+0.3 


Geoaetry 


2A 


62.7 


62.1 


61.8 


61.8 


-0.6 


-0.3 


0.0 


Heasurenent and 


30 


60.5 


59.S 


59.4 


59.0 


-1.0 


-0.1 


-0.4 


graphs 


















Probability and 


14 


57.2 


. 56.9 


57.3 


57.4 


•0.3 


40.4 


40.1 


statistics 



















A more detailed breakdown of the skill area results for the four year period 
is given in Figure 16 . The following overall conclusions are apparent from the 
data in Table 13 and Figure 16 . 

• The overall mathematics achievement of California twelfth grade 
students improved slightly in 1978-79, after declining from 
1975-76 to 1976-77 and remaining constant from 1976-77 to 1977-78. 

• From 1975-76 to 1976-77 achievement declined in all skill areas 
except che area of whole numbers. The greatest decline was in 
the area of fractions. From 1976-77 to 1977-78 the decline 
continued in the skill areas of fractions, algebra, geometry, 
and measurement. However, the skill areas of decimals and 
probability and statistics showed gains. In 1978-79, student 
scores improved in all skill areas except two; the scores in 
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—I 

1975-76 



1 
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1- 
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Year 
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^4 0 
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50 0- 
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Fig. 16. Graphic representaUons of average mathematics scores and changes in scores on the 
Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12, 1975-76 through 1978-79 



Mathematics Results, Grade 'Twelve 



measurement declined, and the scores in geometry remained the 
same as in the previous year. 

• In 1978-79 the largest gains were registered in decimal compu- 
tation, followed by whole number computation and number theory. 

Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results 

As in previous years the California Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee 
conducted an in-depth review of the mathematics results, by skill area. The 
committee members judged the adequacy of student performance in light of the 
difficulty of the questions, the relative emphasis placed on each skill in 
a typical classroom, and the changes in student performance over the period' 
of four years. 



Arithmetic. 



The arithmetic portion of the test consists of 98 items in four 

skill areas — ^number concepts, whole numbers, fractions, and decimals. There 
was an overall increase of 0.5 percent correct in arithmetic from 1977-78 to 
1978-79. 

In the period 1977-78 to 1978-79, student performance in arithmetic increased 
in all nine subskills. This is the first time, since the initial administra- 
tion of the current version of the Survey in 1975-76, that scores in arithmetic 
subskills have uniformly improved. 

It was the judgment of the advisory committee that scores in computation with 
whole numbers and decimals were good when the testing began in 1974-75 and 
that they have improved modestly over the four year period. The committee 
felt that there was still a need for improvement in computation with fractions. 
Example A is an illustration of the type of Item on which scores have in- 
creased from 1975-76 through 1978-79. 



Exan^le A 



2,759 
X 806 

4) 0 233,274 

5) 0 2.173.754 



02. 174.754 ( 3) 
•2.223.754 (83) 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



84.1 
85.7 
86.4 
87.6 



Although student performance has declined slightly on application items over 
the four year period (a decline of 0.7 percent correct), the committee judged 
that the scores in applications involving whole numbers were still good but that 
the scores on applications involving fractions and decimals could be improved. 

Algebra. In the major skill area of algebra, the scores showed a small but 
significant increase in 1978-79. On 17 of 32 items the percent correct responses 
exceeded 65 percent. The committee is encouraged by this report, particularly 
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itt view of the fact that about one-fourth of the students taking the Survey 
had not taken an algebra course. 

In general, students do well on items involving simple equations in one un- 
known, symbolic graphing, simple line graphs, and coordinate graphing. 
Students do poorly on items involving word problems, equations in two un- 
knowns, and graphs requiring two-step analysis. Example fl illustrates how 
students typically performed on equation-solving questions. 



Example B 



Jfx»3i and >"'3r. then;' 



09x 

(12) 



0 3x 
(12) 



(70) 



of 

( 6) 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



71.0 
70.9 
69.9 
70 .A 



G eometry. The geometry portion of the Survey consists of 24 questions. Half 
of the questions require students to identify basic geometric sets and figures, 
and half require them to apply basic geometric knowledge and concepts. The 
overall average percent correct in 1978-79 was 61.8, which was the same per- 
cent correct score as in 1977-78. In the previous two years, the scores 
had declined by 0.3 and 0.6 percent correct, respectively. 

When 1978-79 scores were compared with 1977-78 scores, it was noted that of 
the 12 questions requiring students to identify geometric figures, the scores 
increased on three questions, decreased on seven, and remained the same on 
two. These changes reflected an overall decrease of 0.1 percent correct from 
the previous year on knowledge of geometric facts. 

Of the 12 questions on geometric applications, the scores increased on eight 
questions and decreased on four questions. These changes amounted to an over- 
all increase of 0.2 percent correct from 1977-78 to 1978-79 on geometric 
applications. In the previous two years, the scores in this area had de- 
creased by 1.4 and 0.6 percent correct, respectively. 

The advisory commi .ee observed that the scores in geometry are no longer 
declining. However, the committee recommended that increased curricular 
emphasis be placed on applications of geometric relationships in secondary 
schools. Example C illustrates a typical skill of this type. 



Example C 




Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



36.5 
33.8 
32.5 
32.8 
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tn the figure above, the lines AE and CD are 

perpendicular to AC. What is the distance 
from A to E? 

(27) (33) (17) ( 4) 

O40 ft, • 52 ft. O 60 ft. O 65 ft, 

ONonc of these 

(19) 



Measurement, The Survey includes 30 items in the area of measurement; 12 
are recall or computation items requiring students to estimate, to convert from 
one unit to another unit, and to perform arithmetic operations related to length, 
area, and time. The remaining 18 items are word problems dealing with measure- 
ment of length, area, volume, time, and distance. A few of these items require 
the student to convert within the metric system* 

In the overall major skill area of measurement, students' scoi'is showed a de-- 
cline of 0.4 percent correct ^rom 1977-78 to 1^78-79. Student scores on seven 
of the 12 recall or computation it. ms showed a decline, four showed an increase, 
and the score on one remained the same. Nine of the 18 application items 
showed a decrease, eight items showed an increase, and the score on one remained 
the same. 



In the judgment of the advisory committee, the continued decline in this major 
skill area reflects a decrease in instructional emphasis. The committee also 
noted that the items involving measurement and consumer mathematics showed a 
continued significant decrease in average percent correct. Example D illus- 
trates an item assessing consumer math skills. 



Example D 



A housewife will pay the luwest 
ounce for rice if she buys: 



(10) 0 12 ounces for 40 cents 

( 9) O 14 ounces for 45 cents 

(36) • 1 pound, 12 ounces for 85 cents 

(AS) O 2 pounds for 99 cents 



price per 



Percent Correct 



1975- 76 

1976- 77 

1977- 78 

1978- 79 



39.6 
36.8 
36.2 
35.8 



Probability and statistics. The twelfth grade Survey includes 14 items on 
probability and statistics. In this major skill area, the average percent 
correct score for 1978-79 was 57.4, an increase of 0.1 percent correct over 
the score reported in 1977-78. 

Six of the 14 items require students to compute the probability of simple 
events and such statistics as the mean and median of a set of numbers, ^or 
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these items the 1978--79 scores showed a small increase over the 1977-78 
scores. The scores on the eight application questions in 1978-79 were lower 
than the 1977-78 scores on the same questions* 

The committee judged that mo?t students have learned to compute averages and 
know the term "mean" as an equivalent term. In fact, the scores ou these items 
show significant improvement* On the other hand, only 17,4 percent of the 
students could answer correctly an item involving the median of a set of 
numbers* The committee felt that because basic probability and statistical 
concepts and terminology are common in day-to-day life, classroom instruction 
should be designed to emphasize applications of these concepts. 



Sttfmnary of the Cotmnittee*s Conclusions and Recoipmendations 

The members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee were pleased to 
note a slight upward trend in mathematics scores for the first time in eight 
years — since the introduction of Iowa Tests of Educational Development in 1969 • 
The scorci5 improved slightly in all skill areas except the skill areas of 
geometry and measurement* This was the second year in a row in which the 
scores in decimal computation increased significantly. 

The pattern of strengths and weaknesses discerned by the committee members 

in their analysis of the twelfth grade math results is summarized in Figure 17 • 



Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee's judgments of 
strengths and weaknesses of twelfth grade students in math on the 
basis of skill area results on the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12, 1978-79 



Figure 17 



Areas of strength 



Areas in need of improvement 



Coinputing whole numbers 



Computing with mixed fractions, 
decimals, and percents 



Performing applications with 
whole numbers 



Performing applications involving 
fractions and decimals 



Solving equations in one 
unknown 



Solving equations in two unknowns 



Reading line and bar graphs 



Interpreting data from tables and 
graphs requiring two-step analysis 



Recognizing common geometric terms 
and shapes 



Comprehending geometric relationships 



Computing with denominate numbers 



Understanding meau, median, and range 
and computing probability of events 
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Slxxh Grade Student Peiformance In Mathematics, by Subgroups 

As part of the administration of the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 » 
teachers provided information on the socioeconomic group to which a student's 
parents belonged and the sex of the student. In the 1977-78 Annual Report , 
the mathematics performance of boys and girls was described. The additional 
information on the socioeconomic status of students' parents in 1978-79 
provided for examining the differences in the performance of g:* rlc and boys, 
by socioeconomic group. 

Student achievement, by socioeconomic categories. For each student teachers 
indicated which of four socioeconomic categories the main breadwinner of the 
student's family belonged to: professional, semiprofessional, skilled, or 
unskilled. Student scores were aggregated for each of these socioeconomic 
categories for each of the 15 skill areas and for total math. The results 
are shown in Figure 18. 

Figure 18 shows that the students whose parents were classified as unskilled 
had the lowest scores of the four groups. Although similar results have Veen 
noted before, the skill area patterns in Figure 18 do reveal relative strengtns 
and weaknesses in particular groups of students. Skill area curves that are 
steeper than the curve for the total math score reveal a relative weakness for 
the lower socioeconomic groups, and the skill area curves that are flatter than 
the total math score reveal a relative strength for the lower socioeconomic 
groups. 

Figure 18 shows, for example, that computation with fractions is a relatively 
weak skill among students whose parents were classified as semiprofessional, 
skilled, or unskilled. However, for the most part, the score differences of 
the four groups were relatively even across skill areas. 

Student achievement, by sex. Table lA shows the achievement in mathematics 
skills for sixth grade girls and boys. In Table 14, data are reported for 
1977-78 and 1978-79. The table shows the degree of consistency in the 
achievement of girls cind boys for different skill areas across years. As was 
reported in the 1977-78 Annual Report , the girls outperformed the boys by 
considerable margins in the skills of computation with whole numbers, fractions, 
and decimals in 1978-79. Generally, the boys scored higher than the girls in 
applications of whole numbers and fractions » 

Figure 19 shows the performance of girls and boys for various skill areas, by 
the four socioeconomic categories. These patterns were graphed to help the 
reader discern for girls and boys in a socioeconomic category patterns different 
from those of the general population. Figure 19 reveals that the general 
patterns in the performance of boys and girls were maintained within each 
socioeconomic group — with a few exceptions. For example, the girls in the 
professional category (girls whose parents were classified as professionals) 
seemed to have a relative weakness in numeration, fraction applications, and 
geometry concepts. Also, girls in the unskilled category showed a relative 
weakness in the skill areas of number properties and whole number computation. 
Boys in the semiprofessional category seemed to have a relative weakness in 
decimal applications . 
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The Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee judged the possible conclusions 
about patterns of relative strengths and weaknesses, by sex and by socioeconomic 
category, as tentative. The committee noted the importance of studying the 
data for several years to confirm any trends. 
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Whole numbers- computation 



Numeration 



Geometry -knowledge of facts 



Decimals-computation 



Measurement -applications 
Math (Total) 
Decimals- application 
Number theory 
Geometry -application 

Number properties 

Fractions-computation 
Whole numbers-application 
Fractions-application 

Measurement -knowledge of facts 



Probability and statistics 



r ■ ' ' 

Professional Semiprofessional Skilled Unskilled 

Socioeconomic classification 



Fig. 18. Student perfonnance in mathematics on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6, 
by skill area and socioeconomic dassificadon of students' parents, 1978*79 
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Table lA 



Mathematics Achievement of Sixth Grade Boys and Girls by Skill Area 







Number of 
quest ions 




Number of questions 
on which: 


Percent 


correct 


Skill area 


Description of skill 


Year 


Boys scored 
higher 


Girls scored 
h igher 


Boys 


Girls 


Numeration 


Names of numbers » place value, points 
on A number line 


13 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


6 
6 


7 
7 


76.8 
77.6 


75.8 
76.7 


Number theory 


Odd, even» prime, and composite 
numbers; least convnon multiple (LCM) 
and greatest conooon factor (GCF) 


9 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


4 
4 


5 
5 


55.7 * 
56.2 


56.3 
56.6 


Number 

properties 


Consnutative, associative, and 
distributive properties 


6 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


1 

2 


5 
4 


55.8 
55.0 


57. 5 
55.8 


Whole number 
computatloit 


Addition, subtraction^ multiplication, 
and division of whole numbers 


16 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


0 
0 


16 
16 


77.0 
77.8 


80.6 
81.1 


Whole number 
applications 


Whole numbers word problems in- 
volving one step, •'.wo steps, ratios, 
rounding^ or algebraic equations 


12 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


10 
10 


2 
2 


55.1 
55.2 


52.3 
52.1 


Fraction 
computation 


Addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division of fractions 


13 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


2 
2 


II 
II 


50.7 
51.4 


53.3 
54.4 


Fraction 

applications 


Word problems involving operations on 
proper fractions and mixed fractions 


7 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


6 
5 


1 
2 


49.4 
49.8 


4u.3 
46.9 


Decimal 

computation 


Addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
or division of fractions 


12* 


1977- 78 

1978- 7: 


3 
4 


8 
8 


59.9 
60.9 


61.3 
62.3 


Decimal 

applications 


Word problems involving one step and 
money 


4* 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


0 
0 


4 
3* 


64.1 
65.1 


68.5 
68.6 




Word problems-- two steps or complex 


4* 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


2 
3 


0 
I 


47.9 
48.8 


45.9 
46.7 


Geometry- - 
knowledge of 
facts 


Recognition of square, quadrilateral, 
rectangle, angle, parallel lines, 
cylinder, pyramid, and diameter 


8 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


2 
4 


6 
4 


69.9 
70.5 


69.5 
70.0 


Geometry-- 
concepts 


Concepts involving syninetry» con- 
gruency, similarity, locus, and angle 
relationships in a triangle 


12 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


7 
8 


5 
4 


52.7 
53.3 


51.9 
52.4 


Measurement- 
knowledge of 
facts 


Conversion of length, mass, area, and 
time from one unit to another unit; 
performance of operations on deno- 
minate numbers 




1 07 7m 7Jl 

1978-79 


11 
11 


3 

2* 


49.4 
50.1 


46. 5 
46.9 


Measurement-- 
applications 


Calculation of area and volume; 
reading of line, bar, and circle 
graphs 


18 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


12 
11 


6 
7 


60.7 
61.3 


58.2 
58.9 


probability and 
statistics 


Computation of probability of simple 
events; calculation of mean, median, 
and range 


12* 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


10 
11 


1 
I 


42.6 
42. S 


40. 5 
40.6 


TOTAL 




160* 


1977- 78 

1978- 79 


76 
81 


80 
77 


58.7 
59.2 


58.3 
58.8 



* The scores for boys and girls were the same on one or more questions. 

Note: These results are based upon the responses of approximately 18,500 students on each test question. 
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Fig. 19. Avera^ mathematics scores on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6, by sex and socioeconomic 
category, 1978-79 
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The National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), funded by the ^National 
Institute of Education, conducts achievement assessment of the nation's 9-. 
13-, and 17 -year olds in several content areas on a five-ye^r cycle. Mathe- 
matics was assessed in 1972-73 and again in 1977-78. In September, 1979, 
NAEP released results of their second assessment in mathematics. These re- 
sults are based upon a probability sample of 9-, 13-, and 17-year olds . 
Although the actual test items on the NAEP test and CAP test are not the 
same, the mathematics content and skill domains have a great deal of overlap 
between the two assessment systems. However, an important difference between 
the NAEP and CAP assessments that the reader should bear in mind is the def- 
inition of the population on which the assessments were conducted. The NAEP 
assessment was conducted on the basis of age— 9-, 13-, and 17-year olds. The 
comparable assessment done by the CAP was in grade six and twelve. This 
difference is not a serious issue here since this comparison will deal only 
with overall patterns. 

The following paragraphs compare the main findings of the NAEP's results for 
the nation for 1977-78 and CAP's results for California for 1978-79. 

Grade six._ The California Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee has been 
reporting for the past several years that California sixth grade students do 
quite well in computing with whole numbers. They also do very well in adding 
or subtracting of fractions and decimals, recognizing common geometric shapes 
and reading simple bar graphs. Correspondingly, the panel members of mathe- 
matics educators convened by the NAEP to interpret their national results 
reported that most 13-year olds in the nation can compute with whole numbers; 
that is, in skills related to addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. The nation's 13-year olds also do well in recognizing simple 
geometric shapes; for example, the identification of parallel lines. 

The Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee in California has also been 
indicating for several years that students are weak in problem solving skills; 
dividing decimals, measurement skills involving the use of formulas for peri- 
meter, area, and volume; and in probability and statistics. The NAEP assessment 
reflects similar weaknesses. One of the NAEP's panel members commented that, 
"The NAEP assessment data provide ample evidence that students do not think 
through' problems. Students often are taught 'rules' for dealing with problems. 
If they forget the rule, they are often unable to solve the problem on their 
own." According to NAEP's findings the nation's teenagers do not adequately 
understand the concepts of fractions, decimals, and percents. For example, 
in calculating 250 divided by .5, 61% of the nation's 13-year olds ignored the 
decimal point, leading to an answer of 50 instead of 500! The California 
Mathematics Assessment Committee has reported similar concerns in the area 
of number concepts and problem solving. 

The National Assessment study also reported on changes in mathematics achievement 
between the first NAEP mathematics survey of 1973 and the 19 /« assessment. A 
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number of test items were included in both assessments* The NAEP*s findings 
show that overall mathematics achievement has declined over five years; 
13~year olds performed 2 percentage points lower* Over the five--year 
period, NAEP results indicate mixed results in the general area of computa- 
tional abilities and a decline in problem-solving ability; although in 
computational abilities the declines were, in large part, offset by gains. 
NAEP also reported that 13-year olds improved their knowledge of metric 
terminology between assessments. 

The results of California's sixth grade testing over the five--year period, 
however, show slightly different trends. The student scores have -.mproved 
in all skill areas except that of number properties. In California, the area 
of decimals in general, and decimal computation in particular, has improved 
the most. The next area showing major gains is the area of measurement and 
graphs which included questions on metric terminology and metric conversions. 
(See figure 13 of this report.) 

Grade twelve* The NAEP results for the nation's 17-year olds and the CAP 
results for California's twelfth grade students show similarities in patterns 
of skill area strengths and weaknesses and in trends over the five-year period* 

The 17-year olds of the nation as wel] as twelfth grade students do well in 
computing with whole numbers, simple applications of whole numbers, and 
recognizing common geometric terms and shapes. Students, nationally as well 
as in California, seem to have difficulty with mixed fractions, decimal division 
and percents and skills in problem solving. 

NAEP's survey findings show that overall mathematics achievement has declined 
over the past five years. The scores of the nation's 17-year olds in 1978 was 
four percentage points lower than those of their counterparts five years ago 
on common items. Over a four year period, in which the same test was administered 
to twelfth grade students, the score of California students dropped 0.5 per- 
centage points; all of which occurred between 1975-76 and 1976-77. Since CAP 
assessment is done yearly, CAP has the advantage of pin-pointing the changes 
in trends. The CAP assessment shows that the scores of California's twelfth 
grade students stopped declining in 1977-78 and have shown a small upward turn 
in 1978-79. However, the decline has not yet been offset by comparable gains, 
resulting in an overall decline in scores over the four-year period. 

In 1977-78, as part of the twelfth grade assessment, CAP gathered information 
on the math c ourses taken. The scores of students by their mathematical 
preparation were reported in the 1978-79 Annual Report s The National Assess- 
ment in their 1978 assessment conducted a similar study. The overall course 
patterns of California's twelfth grade students are very much similar to those 
of the nation's 17-year olds. However, the absolute proportion of California 
students who take various mathematics courses is not the same as for the nation. 

Table 15 shows the percentages of 17-year olds in the nation and twelfth grade 
students in California taking various mathematics courses. The table shows 
that the percentage of students taking Algebra I is the same for the nation 
and California, however, a clear pattern emerges with substantially fewer 
California students taking higher math courses. 
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Table 15 

Percentages of 17-Year Olds in the Nation and Twelfth Graders 
in California Taking Various Mathematics Courses 



Mathematics 


Percent who reported they had taken course 


course taken 


Nation's 17-year olds 


California's twelfth graders 


General math only 


(not available) 


24 


Algebra I 


72 


73* 


Geometry 


51 


46* 


Algebra 11 


37 


31* 


Trigonometry 


13 


5^ 


Probability and 
statistics 


3 


(less than 1%)^*^ 


Pre-calculus 


4 


2^ 



* These percentages do not include 2.3% who took unconventional course 
combinations. 

^ These data are based upon the nunber of students shown in the October 
Report for 1977-78. The percentages were computed by dividing the number 
enrolled in the courses by number of twelfth grade students tested in 
1977-78 (244,233). 

^ The actual percentage is .18. 
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VI. Analyses of Achievement for Subgroups of Pupils 



In this section of the report, the statewide achievement findings for third 
graders are averaged across all schools on the basis of different student 
characteristics, such as sex, English language fluency, mobility rate, and 
socioeconomic level. For sixth grade pupils the scores are analyzed by 
sex, English language fluency, socioeconomic level, pupil mobility, and 
location of school where enrolled in grade three* Twelfth grade results 
are analyzed by sex, mobility, and parent education levels 



Some Important Cautions 

This chapter contains the relative achievement levels and amount of change 
over a four- year period for the various t3rpes of pupils. The findings 
must be read with extreme care to avoid conclusions that appear sound on 
the surface but can be shown to be misleading when additional information 
is added to the analysis » 

First of all, the reader should not attempt to view student characteristics 
out of context* For instance, in looking at the mobility table for grade three, 
one might conclude that this is a very important factor; however, what makes 
mobility a relevant variable is its relationship to socioeconomic level, the 
factor which actually produces the major differences among students' scores and 
is directly related to the mobility rate of students. Higher socioeconomic 
level pupils are less mobile and have higher test scores. A second trap the 
reader should avoid is that of comparing scores across grades or levels of 
a given student characteristic. These types of comparisons assume consistent 
background factors, comparable students ^ and equivalent group variances. Thus» 
in this report scores will be compared only for students within a characters- 
is tic level and grade. 



A Pupil- Level Analysis of Achievement and Background Factors 

Grade Three 

As part of the administration of the Reading Test > teachers provided background 
information about each pupil. When used with the test results, these data 
make it possible to compare the performances of groups of pupils with different 
background characteristics. Hiis section contains an analysis of the effect 
on pupil performance of four significant background faccors: (1) the sex of 
the pupils; (2) the pupil* s English language fluency and possible second 
language spoken; (3) the socioeconomic level of the pupil* s family as deter- 
mined by the occupational status of the breadwinner in the pupil's family; and 
(4) the pupil's mobility rate defined as a function of the grade level at 
which the pupil first entered the school. 
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Summary of Findings 

The following is a summary of the principal effects of the background factors 
described above on pupil performance in grade three: 

Pupil sex . The test achievement of both boys and girls continued to improve 
in 1978-79. The girls outscored the boys on the Reading Test, but the margin 
by which the girls lead the boys has generally narrowed over the last three 
years on both means and percent scoring below the first quarrtile. 

English fluency . The percent of pupils who spoke only English decreased 
slightly during the four years covered in this report. The percent of pupils 
who spoke limited English and a second language increased slightly. The 
highest reading test scores were made by pupils who spoke fluent English and 
a second language (excluding Spani£,h). Students who spoke English only came 
in second; and pupils who spoke limited English plus a second language scored 
substantially lower than the other two groups. Of the pupils who spoke a 
second language, Spanish-speaking students scored the lowest on the reading 
test. Lastly, the mean scores of all language groups increased over the last 
three years. 

Socioeconomic level . The occupation of the principal breadwinner in the 
pupil's family was more closely related to reading test scores than any other 
factor. On the average the pupils from families at the highest socioeconomic 
levels achieved the highest scores on the reading tests, with the pupils from 
the families at the second highest socioeconomic level achieving the second 
highest scores, and so forth. The same pattern prevails with regard to 
percent of pupils who scored below the first quartile, with the pupils from 
the highest socioeconomic group being least represented in the lower quartile 
the pupils from the lowest socioeconomic group were the most frequently 
represented. These trends have been consistent over time, with all groups, 
excluding unknowns and no-responses, showing an increase in mean scores 
over the last three years. Lastly, while the gap between pupils in the 
highest and lowest socioeconomic groups has generally narrowed over the years, 
this year it remained esseutially constant. 

Pupil mobility . The pupils showed a consistent increase in mobility (that is, 
a greater tendency to change schools) over the last three years. The less 
mobile pupils scored higher than more mobile students. Thus, it appears that 
stability of enrollment is related to reading test achievement. However, 
one can see in Table 20 that socioeconomic level is by far a more influential 
factor, since the wide differences among mobility groups are substantially 
reduced when socioeconomic level is included in the analysis. Finally, the 
gap between the more mobile pupils and the less mobile pupils has generally 
decreased over the last three years in both mean scores and the percent 
scoring below the first quartile. 

Method of Analysis 

The reading achievement figures for pupils in grade three shown in this sec- 
tion are for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79. The achievement scores 
are further broken down to show the comparative scores between students having 
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different background characteristics. For instance, in Table 16 achievement 
scores of pupils in grade three are divided into scores for boys and girls. 

Pu^il achievement is expressed in two ways: (1) as the mean reading test 
score > which is the average percent of correct test answers for the group; 
and (2) as the percent of students scoring below the first quartile on the 
reading test, which is the percent of pupils within a student background 
characteristic group who scored in the bottom 25 percent of all pupils. For 
instance, in 1978-79 boys in grade three had a mean reading test score of 
80.8, which means that they averaged 80.8 percent correct answers on the test 
(see Table 16). Table 16 also contains the figure 28.1 for grade three boys 
who scored below the first quartile on the reading test in 1978-79, which means 
that 28.1 percent of the boys in grade three were in the bottom one- fourth of 
all third grade pupils tested. Both of these achievement reporting methods 
aid the reader in interpreting the findings in this report by allowing careful 
analyses of both the low scoring students and the group as a whole. 

Percent below first quartile . Any group of pupils can be divided into the 
fourths that scored highest, second highest, third highest, and lowest. The 
first quartile is the score that marks the border between the lowest and the 
next lowest fourth of the pupils who were tested. One can then use this 
cutting point as a selection criterion to view the performance of various 
groups. If any pupil subgroup is overrepresented in this scoring category, 
that is, by having more than 25 percent in that group, it could be said that 
the subgroup is having a problem with the test. 

For example, in Table 16 it can be seen that the boys have a higher percent 
in the lower scoring group than the girls (that is, 28.1 percent versus 21.9 
percent in grade three). This information coincides with the mean score 
differences between boys and girls (that is, 80.8 percent versus 83.9 percent), 
an indication that girls perform better on the test, and indicates that the 
differences are more or less consistent across achievement levels. 

Sex of the pupils . Teachers were asked to designate the sex of each pupil on 
the pupil*s test booklet as follows: 



Slightly more boys than girls were tested in 1978-79 in grade three. Both 
sexes showed improvement in mean percent correct. Girls answered 83.9 percent 



Boy O 



Gtrt O 
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of the questions correctly, an improvement of 0.1 percent. The improvement of 
the boys was slightly better t:ian that of the girls. Boys answered 80.8 
percent of the questions correctly, an improvement of 0.3 percent. More boys 
than girls scored below the first quartile. However, these differences are 
growing smaller over time. 

English language fluency . Teachers were asked to designate the languages 
that the pupil spoke as follows: 



ENGLISH LANGUAGE FLUENCY 

O English Only 



O Fluent Enghsh and - 
O Limited English and 



O Non-Engtish speaking 
(was not tasted) 



O Chinese 

O Jtpanssa 

Philippine 
Dialects 

O Spanish 
O Other 



Among the third grade pupils tested, 77*0 percent spoke English only, 14.2 
percent spoke fluent English and a second language, 7.1 percent spoke limited 
English and a second language, and 1.7 percent spoke no English (see Table 17). 
Spanish was the dominant second language (see Figure 20). From 1977-78 to 
1978-79 fewer students spoke English only; and a greater proportion of stu- 
dents were classified as speaking limited English and another language. 

Third grade students have generally increased their mean reading scores over 
the last three years. The pupils who spoke English only perfoirmed above the 
statewide averages (see Table 17: they answered 86.2 percent of the questions 
correctly (83.3 percent correct is the statewide average). Third grade pupils 
who spoke fluent English as a second language and whose primary language was 
other than Spanish achieved even higher scores than pupils who spoke only 
English (see Figure 21). Particularly high achievement was shown by children 
who spoke Fluent English and Chinese or Japanese. Pupils who spoke fluent 
English and Spanish scored considerably below the statewide average, 77.1 
percent correct. The average score of speakers of limited English was sig- 
nificantly below the statewide average. 

Occupation of the breadwinner in the pupil^s family. Teachers were asked to 
designate as follows the occupational category of the breadwinner in each 
pupil^s family: 
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SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 

O Executivts. Proftssionals. and Maf>«gtr$ 
O Semiproftssionatft, Citf ical and Salac 
Worktrt. and Taehnicianft 

O Skilltd and S«mifkttl«d Employm 
O Unskilled Employees (and Welfare) 
O Unknov^ 



The occupational Information permitted a comparison of pupils^ scores by the 
socioeconomic level of their parents. The results are shown on Table 18 and 
Figure 22. Generally, all socioeconomic groups, excluding unknowns and no 
responses, have increased their mean reading acores over the last three years. 

Table 18 shows the considerable achievement differences between children of 
different socioeconomic backgrounds. Children whose parents are in the 
professional categories scored the highest. Similar differences were noted 
in the percent of pupils who scored below the first quart lie. In third grade, 
5.9 percent of the pupils whose parents were classified as professionals 
scored below the first quartile. In contrast, almost half (48.9 percent) 
of those whose parents were classified as unskillei or receiving welfare 
scored below the first quartile. Thus, a child from the lowest socioeconomic 
group was about eight times as likely to score below the first quartile as one 
from the highest socioeconomic group. Generally, however, the gap between 
the top and bottom socioeconomic groups has been narrowing over time for 
both mean scores and percent of students scoring below the first quartile. 
This year the pupils whose parents were in the unskilled category failed to 
progress faster than pupils at the high end of the socioeconomic scale, and so 
that part of the gap remained constant this year. 

Pupil mobility . Teachers were asked to designate the grade in which each 
child first enrolled in the school as follows: 



MOtlLITY ^ 

AT WHAT GRADE WAS THIS PUPIL 1 O 
FIRST ENROULEO AT THIS SCHOOL? 2 O 

30 



HAS THIS PUPIL BEEN ENROLLED yetO 
IN THIS SCHOOL CONTINUOUSLY ^ Q 
SINCE THAT TIME? 



121 
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This information permits a comparison of pupil scores by the length of time 
a pupil has attended his or her current school. The results are shown in 
Tables 19 and 20. Approximately half the pupils tested had not changed schools 
since their enrollment in kindergarten. However, about one-fourth of the 
pupils tested had moved to their current school during the third grade. 

The mobility rates have continued to increase over the last three years (see 
Table 19). Third grade pupils showed a decrease in enrollment stability, 
from 46.3 percent to 44.8 percent. Similarly, more pupils in 1978-79 had been 
in their current school less than one year at the time of testing than in 
1977-78; from 24.2 percent in 1977-78 to 25.4 percent in 1978-79. 

Pupils with stable enrollments (that is, longer enrollments at the same school) 
generally ' ^ higher test scores than those who had been in the school a 
shorter time. Third grade pupils who were in the same school since kinder- 
garten scored 84.1 percent correct; those in the same school since first 
grade scored 82.8 percent correct; those in the same school since second grade 
scored 82.1 percent correct; and those enrolled that year scored 79.4 percent 
correct. 

Part of the pattern of higher achievement among the pupils with more stable 
enrollments can be attributed to the fact that more of these children come 
from families with higher socioeconomic status. This relationship can be seen 
in Table 20, which includes figures for both socioeconomic status an<j mobility. 

The data summarized in Table 20 indicate that mobility is mildly related to 
pupil achievement, in that within each socioeconomic category an increase in 
mobility does correspond to a slight decrease in mean scores. However, the 
most mobile children of parents classified as executive/professionals still 
outscored the most stable pupils from the next lower socioeconomic group, and 
this relationship is consistent for the other socioeconomic groups as well. 

Generally, the more mobile children have been making greater achievement gains 
than the children of more stable backgrounds, as shown in Table ; thus 
continuing the closing of the gap between scores of the most and the least 
mobile groups. For example, third grade children who were enrolled in the 
same school since kindergarten gained 0.1 percent correct, while those 
enrolled during the first and second grade scored 0.7 and 0.8 percent correct 
better than their predecessors. The children who enrolled during the year 
of testing, however, failed to improve over their counterparts of 1977-78. 




Table 16 



Reading Test Scores, by Sex 
1975-76 through 1978-79 



Sex 


Year 


Percent of 
Population 


Mean Test 
Scores 


Change in 
Means 


Percent Scoring 
Below First 
Quart ile 


Change in Percent 
Scoring Below 
First Ouartile 






Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Boys 


1975-76 


49.9 


79.5 


— 


28.5 


— 




1976-77 


49.8 


79.9 


+ .4 


28.5 


-0- 




1977-78 


50.0 


80.5 


+ .6 


28.3 


- .2 




1978-79 


49.9 


80.8 


+ .3 


28.1 


- .2 


Girls 


1975-76 


49.6 


83.2 




21.4 






1976-77 


49.5 


83.5 


+ .3 


21.4 


-0- 




1977-78 


49.6 


83.8 


+ .3 


21.7 


+ .3 




1978-79 


49.7 


83.9 


+ .1 


21.9 


4 .2 
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Table 17 



ReadlnR Test Score* by English Language Fluency and Other Language Spoken 



English 

Language 

Fluency 


Other 
Language 

Spoken 




Population 


Mean Teat 
Scores 


Change in 
Means 


Percent Scoring 
Below First 
Quartile 


Change in Percent 
Scoring Below 
First Quartile 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


STATE TOTAL 




1975-76 


100.0 


81.4 




25.0 










inn n 


ftl 7 


+ .3 


25.0 


.0- 






1977-78 


100.0 


82.2 


+ .5 


25.0 


-0- 






1978-79 


100.0 


82.4 


+ -2 


25.0 


-0- 


English 




1975-76 


79.3 


84.3 




19.7 






1 Q7#^-77 


7g 

# o . o 


84.3 


•0- 


19.2 


- .5 






1977-78 


78.5 


85.5 


+1.2 


19.0 


- .2 






1978-V9 


77.0 


86.2 


+ .7 


18.1 


- .9 


Fluent English 


Chinese 


1975-76 


.6 


89.3 




9.9 


-2.5 




1 Q7A*77 


. u 


91. 1 


+1.8 


7.4 






1977-78 


.7 


90.4 


- .7 


9.2 


+1.8 






1978*79 


.6 


91.2 


+ .8 


8.8 


- .4 




Japanese 


1975-76 


.4 


91.7 




6.4 






1 071^. 77 


A 
. H 


Q1 ft 


+ . 1 


6.2 


- .2 






1977-78 


.4 


91.9 


+ .1 


6.7 


+ .5 






1978-79 


.3 


92.0 


+ .1 


6.8 


+ .1 




Philippine 


1975-76 


.7 


85.6 




16.6 


-3.3 




Dialects 


1 Q7A^ 77 


7 


g7 S 


+1.9 


13.3 






1977-78 


.7 


87.7 


+ .2 


13.5 


+ .2 






1978-79 


.8 


88.4 


+ .7 


12.3 


-1.2 




Spanish 


1975-76 


10.3 


74.5 




38.3 






1 Q7A..77 


in s 


75.0 


+ .5 


38.6 


+ .3 






1977-78 


10.3 


75.6 


+ .6 


38.8 


+ .2 






1978-79 


10.2 


77.0 


+1.4 


36.7 


-2. 1 




Other 


1975-76 


1.6 


85.5 




17.3 








1 Q7ft-77 

1 y / D— / / 


1.6 


86. 1 


+ .6 


16.6 


• .7 






1977-78 


2^0 


86.6 


+ .5 


17.1 


+ .5 






1978-79 


2.0 


87.3 


+ .7 


15.3 % 


-1.8 




No Response 


1975-76 


.2 


79.1 




30.5 


+2.6 




1 Q7I1...77 




78. 3 


- .8 


33.1 






1977-78 


.2 


78.0 


- .3 


31.7 


-1.4 






1978-79 


.2 


79.8 


+1.8 


32.0 


+ .'^ 




Subtotal 


1975-76 


13.8 


77.5 




32.6 








T 07&._ 77 


1 ^ Q 


7g 1 


+ .6 


32. 5 


- .1 






1977-78 


14.3 


78.8 


+ .7 


32.2 


- .3 






1978-79 


14.2 


80.1 


+1.3 


30.3 


-1.9 


Limited 


Chinese 


1975-76 


.2 


70.7 




45.9 




English 




1976-77 


.2 


71.9 


n.2 


46.2 


+ .3 




1977-78 


.2 


74.4 


+2.5 


42.2 


-4.0 






1978-79 


.2 


74.9 


+ .5 


41.8 


- .4 




Japanese 


1975-76 


a 


77.2 




34.1 


-2.0 




.976-77 


.1 


78.3 


+1.1 


32.1 






1977-78 


.1 


78.3 


-0- 


34.2 


+2.1 






1978-79 


.1 


79.2 


+ .9 


31.9 


-2.3 




Philippine 


1975-76 


.2 


70.4 




46.6 


-1.1 




Dialects 


1976-77 


.2 


71.6 


+1.2 


45.5 






1977-78 


.2 


74.2 


+2.6 


43.3 


-2.2 






1978-79 


.2 


75.0 


+ .8 


41.4 


-1.9 



Pupil Subgroup An^klysis, Grade Three 



Table 17 (Cont.) 



English 

Language 

Fluency 


Other 
Language 
Spoken 


Year 


Percent of 
Population 


Mean Test 
Scores 


Change in 
Means 


oeiQw nrvv 


Change in Percent 


oraae j 


oraoe j 


oraae j 




Grade 3 




Spanish 




L 1 






74.3 


+2.3 




1 Q7 


L 7 


S3 8 


- . 7 


76.6 






1977-78 


4.9 


54.7 


+ .9 


75.7 


- .9 






1978-79 


5.8 


55.9 


+1.2 


75.6 


- .1 




vvner 




. 5 


59.5 




68.0 


-7.3 






4. ^/ W— / f 




63.6 


+4 1 


60.7 






1977-78 


.6 


65.6 


+2.0 


58.6 


-2.1 






1978-79 


.7 


67.0 


+1.4 


56.1 


-2.5 




No ResDonse 


1975- 76 


, 1 


57.4 




68.1 






1 Q7 A.77 


1 

. A 


JO • J 


+ 9 


69.7 


+1.6 






1977-78 


.1 


58.9 


+ .6 


69.9 


+ .2 






1978-79 


• 1 


56.0 


-2.9 


75.9 


+6.0 




DuDCOwai 


17/ 3— / D 




56.4 




71.3 








1 Q7li»77 


5. 7 


56.2 


- .2 


72.6 


+1.3 






1977-78 


6*1 


57.2 


+1.0 


71.6 


-1.0 






1978-79 


7.1 


58.4 


+1.2 


71.3 


- .3 


Non»£ngIlah 




1975-76 


1.1 


29. 1^ 




100.0^ 




Speaking 




1976-77 


1.1 


29.1^ 


-0- 


100.0*^ 


-0- 




1977-78 


1.3 


29.1^ 


-0- 


100.0^ 


-0- 






1978-79 


1.7 


29. r 


-0- 


100.0^ 


-0- 


No Response 




1975-76 


.8 


81.1 


+1.4 


25.4 


-2.0 




1976-77 


.5 


92.5 


23.A 






1977-78 


a 


82.4 


- .1 


25.3 


+1.9 






1978-79 


a 


77.4 


-5.0 


34.6 


+9.3 



^ Value less than .05 

^ The computed chance score for pupils who were unable to take the test 
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Other languages 

(4.1%) 



Non-English speaking 
(1.7%) 



Other languages 

(1.3%) 



Fig. 20* Distribution of California thifd giade pupils according to English langua^ fluency and other 
language spoken, as coded by their teachers 



En^ish language 
fluency 



Percent correct, 1978-79 



30 40 so 60 70 80 90 too 



State total 

English only 

Fluent English total 
Chinese 
Japanese 
Philippine dialect 
Spanish 
Other 

limited English total 
Chinese 
Japanese 
PhiUppine dialect 
Spanish 
Other 




Fig. 21. Reading Test scores, by English language fluency and 
other language spolcen, grade three, 1978-79 
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Table 18 



Reading Test Scores by Occupation of Principal Breadwinner in Pupil's Family 



Occupation of Principal 
Breadwinner 


Year 


Percent of 
Population 


Mean Test 
Scores 


Change in 
Means 


Percent Scoring 
Below First 

Ouart Hp 


Change in Percent 
Scoring Below 
First Quartile 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


STATE TOTAL 


17/ J" 1 0 




fil L 




25.0 






1 Q7A*. 7 7 


1 nn n 


81 . 7 


+ .3 


25.0 


-0- 




1977-78 


100. 0 


82 • 2 




>s n 


•0- 




1978-79 


100.0 


82.4 


+ .2 


25.0 


-0- 


Executive, Professional 






Q1 Q 




6. 1 


+ 1 


of Manager 


1976-77 


16.5 


^4. 1 


+ . ^ 


D. C 


1977-78 


16. 3 


9A.A 


+ . J 


^ Q 
J. 7 


•> 

— .J 




1978-79 


15.9 


92.6 


+ .2 


5.9 


-0- 


Seiniprofessional, 


1975-76 


21.8 


<5/ . 0 




1 / • O 




Clerical, Sales Worker, 


1976-77 


21.5 


88. 1 


+ . 3 


12. 6 


• • / 


or Technician 


1977-78 


22*1 


88. 5 


+ « 4 


13 . 0 






1978-79 


21.7 


88.6 


+ .1 


12.5 


- .5 


Skilled or Semiskilled 


1975-76 


Q 

Jo . o 


Ai n 








Employee 


1976-77 


36. A 


81.4 


+ . 4 


25. !> 


a. 1 


1977-78 


36*2 


81 . 9 


4 . 5 




+ • 1 




1978-79 


36.8 


82.2 


+ .3 


25.3 


- .3 


Unskilled Employee 


1975-76 


18.1 


68.1 




49.7 




1976-77 


18.2 


68.7 


+ .6 


49.4 


- .3 




1977-78 


17.6 


69.6 


4 .9 


48.7 


- .7 




1978-79 


17.3 


69.8 


+ .2 


48.9 


+ .2 


Unknown 


1975-76 


5.9 


71.5 




42.7 




1976-77 


6.0 


71.5 


-0- 


43.2 


+ .5 




1977-78 


6.3 


70.7 


- .8 


45.7 


+2.5 




1978-79 


6.5 


70.6 


- .1 


46.6 


+ .9 


No Response 


1975-76 


1.5 


80.3 


-I. I 


26.7 




1976-77 


l.A 


79.2 


29.5 


+2.8 




1977-78 


1.6 


79.0 


- .2 


30.8 


+1.3 




1978-79 


1.8 


78.0 


-1.0 


32.5 


+1.7 
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Occupation of 

principal 
tmadwfainer 


rercent correcif iy/o-/y 


30 40 SO 60 70 80 90 100 

' » * 1 i * • — 


GRADE 3 




SUte total 




Executive^ profes* 




sional, or manager 




Semiprofessional, 
clerical or sales 
worker, or 




technician 




Skilled or semi* 




skilled employee 




Unskilled employee 




(or on welfare) 









Fig. 22. Reading Test scores, by occupation of principal biead- 
winner in pupil's family, grade three, 1978-79 
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Table 19 

Reading Test Scores by Mobility Rate 



Grade in wnicn rupii 
First Enrolled in 
School of Testing 


Year 


Percent of 
Population 


Mean Test 
Scores 


Change in 
Means 


Percent Scorinc 
Below First 
Quartile 


Change in Percent 
Scoring Below 
First Quartile 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 


Grade 3 






100 0 


81.4 




25.0 






1976-77 


100.0 


81.7 


+ .3 


25.0 


-0- 




1977-78 


100-0 


82.2 


+ .5 


25.0 


-0- 




1978-79 


100*0 


82.4 


+ .2 


25.0 


-0- 


jvinaergarLen 


1 Q7S-.7fi 




83.4 




21.5 




1976-77 


47.7 


83.6 


+ .2 


21.7 


+ .2 




1977-78 


46.3 


84.0 


+ .4 


22.0 


+ .3 






44 8 


84. 1 


+ .1 


22.2 


+ .2 


Grnde 1 


1 Q7S-7fi 


1 1 


81 3 




25.0 






1976-77 


12.6 


81.3 


-0- 


25.9 


+ .9 




1977-78 


13.0 


82.1 


+ .8 


25.4 


- .5 




1 Q7A-7Q 

1 *7 / O / -7 


13 2 


82.8 


+ .7 


24.2 


-1.2 


Grace z 


17/ J— / u 


lA 3 


80. 2 




27.0 






1976-77 


14.8 


80.6 


+ .4 


27.0 


-0- 




1977-78 


15.7 


81.3 


+ .7 


26.4 


- . 6 




1978-79 


15.6 


82.1 


+ .8 


25.5 


- .9 


Grade j 


1 Q7 ^-7^ 
17/ J- / D 




77 9 

/ / . ✓ 




30.8 


-1.1 




1976-77 


24.1 


78.8 


+ .9 


29.7 




1977-78 


24.2 


79.4 


+ .6 


29.6 


- .1 




1978-79 


25.4 


79.4 


-0- 


29.6 


-0- 


No Response 


1975-76 


.9 


76.5 




34.0 




1976-77 


.8 


78.6 


+2.1 


31.5 


-2.5 




1977-78 


.8 


78.8 


4 .2 


31.1 


- .4 




1978-79 


1.0 


77.3 


-1.5 


34.8 


+3.7 



Table IZ 



Statewide Mean Scores on Reading Test , by Socioeconomic Status and Mobility Rate, 

Grade Three 
1978-79 



Occupation of Principal 
Breadwinner 



Executive, Professional, 
or Manager 



Semlprof esslonal , 
Clerical, Sales Worker, 
or Technician 



Skilled or Semiskilled 
Employee 



Unskilled Employee or 
on Welfare 



Grade in Which Pupil 
Was Enrolled in 
School Where Tested 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 



Kindergarten 
Grade 1 
Grade 2 
Grade 3 



Percent of 
Pupils by 
Grade Level 



1978-79 

50.6 
14.1 
14.6 
20.7 



45.8 
13.6 
16.5 
24.1 



46.4 
13.0 
17.4 
25.1 



40.9 
13.4 
16.2 
29.5 



Percent Scoring 
Below First 
Ouartile 



1978-79 

4.8 
5.0 
6.6 
8.6 



11.6 
11.5 
12.8 
14.2 



24.0 
24.9 
25.5 
27.6 



45.5 
49.0 
49.7 
52.9 



Mean Reading 
Test Score 



1978-79 

93.3 
93.0 
92.3 
91.0 



89.4 
89.2 
88.8 
87.8 



83.1 
82.4 
82.0 
80.9 



72.4 
70.0 
69.4 
66.5 



Percent Correct, 1978-79 



30 40 SO 60 70 80 90 100 
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Student-Level Analysis of Achievement and Background Factors 

Grade Six 



As part of the administration of the Survey of Basic Skills , sixth grade 
teachers and students provided information on the following characteristics 
of the students: sex, English language fluency » socioeconomic level, 
mobility, and place of third grade enrollment for sixth graders. This 
section contains the reading and math scores for sixth grade pupils grouped 
on the basis of the various levels or categories of each variable. 



Analysis of Findings 

The following sections represent a summary of the findings on the basis of 
sex, English language fluency, socioeconomic level, and mobility rate of 
sixth graders. 

Sex . Reading and math scores increased from 1977-'78 to 1978-79 for both 
boys and girls (see Table 2l) • In reading, the boys made slightly greater 
progress than girls, thereby gradually continuing to close the gap between 
themselves and the higher scoring girls. The gains for boys and girls 
were equal in math, allowing the boys to maintain their small advantage. 

English language fluency . Table 22 shows the percents of pupils that fell 
within the various categories of fluency in English and the percents of 
students who spoke other languages. It also presents their reading and 
mathematics scores, by fluency in English and the other language that the 
student spoke. Overall reading scores increased by 0.5 percent correct 
between 1977-78 and 1978--79. The data for reading shows that the scores 
for all groups increased except those of the limited-English-speaking 
pupils who speak a Philippine dialect. 

Socioeconomic level . As part of the spring testing, sixth grade teachers 
were asked, for the first time to indicate the occupational level of the 
chief breadwinner in the family In a format identical to that printed on 
the third grade test. Table 23 shows the reading and math averages for 
the four occupational groups as well as those marked unknown or those not 
marked. The reader can see that the means for the four groups are distinctly 
separate, xrLth the pupils from families in which the principal breadwinner 
was classified as a professional scoring highest and those from families 
whose principal breadwinner was a less trained worker scoring lowest. This 
is true for both reading and math, although the disadvantage for pupils from 
the lower socioeconomic levels is slightly greater in reading. 
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Student Achievement in California Schools 



Mobility , Students were asked to indicate the grade they were In when they 
first enrolled in their present school. Table 2A gives the percent of 
pupils in each category. The largest categories of pupils are those who 
enrolled at the school sometime during the sixth grade and those who had 
not moved since kindergarten. The groups did not differ substantially in 
average scores, although there was a trend for the less mobile pupils o 
score higher than the more recent arrivals at a school. 

It is also interesting to study the differences between mobility groups 
within socioeconomic levels. Table 25 shows the percent of pupils and 
their average reading and math scores, by parent occupation and by the 
grade during which they first attended the school of testing. The general 
patterns of scores and percent enrolled at each grade level are about the 
same as noted above. The reader can see, however, that the differences 
among mobility groups is reduced when viewed within socioeconomic categories. 
Furthermore, the variation among socioeconomic groups is much greater than 
the difference among mobility groups; as in grade three, the highest 
scoring mobility group within a socioeconomic level scored lower than any 
mobility group in the next highest socioeconomic category, thereby showing 
the greater power of socioeconomic status in explaining differences among 
pupils. 

Location of school of grade three enrollment . Sixth grade pupils were also 
asked to indicate the location of the school in which they were enrolled in 
third grade. This information was requested in an attempt to understand more 
clearly the impact of mobility on achievement scores. Table 26 shows the 
decreasing proportions of pupils who were enrolled outside the district, 
state, or country. The highest scoring pupils were those whose third grade 
enrollment was from outside California (but within the United States), and 
the lowest scoring pupils were those whose third grade experience was 
outside the United States. The other three groups were quite similar, 
although the pupils who have not moved scored slightly higher than the others. 

Table 27 presents these percents and scores by English fluency level. It 
can be seen that pupils who spoke English only were least mobile,, pupils 
who spoke fluent English and another language were more mobile than those 
who spoke English only, and limited- English-speaking pupils wej.e the most 
mobile. 

It can also be seen that the students who have moved to the school from outside 
the country are among the highest scoring for the English only and fluent 
English groups, especially in math, whereas the limited-English-speaking 
pupils from outside the USA scored much lower in reading. Furthermore, it 
is obvious that English language fluency is more closely related to scores 
than the place from which a student emigrated. The variation in scores among 
the fluency groups is much greater than the variation within the groups. 
Finally, by comparing these findings w5th those of Table 22, one can see that 
the variation among groups according to place of third grade enrollment is 
less within a given fluency group than it is overall, which shows that to a 
large degree, the overall differences between pupils grouped on the basis of 
grade three enrollment can be explained by the greater mobility of fluent 
English speakers who also spoke another language limited-English-speaking 
pupils. 
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Table 21 



Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 Scores for Reading and Mathematics by Sex 

1975-76 through 1978-79 



Sex 


Grade Six 


Reading 


Mathematics 


75-6 76-7 77-8 78 9 


Change 


75-6 76-7 77-8 78-9 


Change 


75- 6 76-7 77-8 
to to to 

76- 7 77-8 78-9 


75- 6 76-7 77-8 
to to to 

76- 7 77-8 78-9 


State Total 

Boys^ 

Girls^ 


66.1 65.9 66.3 66.8 
64.7 64.5 65.0 65.7 
67.7 67.2 67.6 67.9 


- .2 + .4 + .5 

- .2 + .5 + .7 

- .5 + .4 + .3 


57.4 57.7 58.5 59.0 

57.5 57.9 58.7 59.2 
57.2 57.5 58.3 58.8 


+ .3 + .8 + .5 
+ .4 + .8 + .5 
+ .3 + .8 + .5 



^ Boys represent 50.4 percent of the students tested in grade six. 
^ Girls account for 49.6 percent of the students tested in grade six. 
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Table 22 



Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 Scores lor Reading and Mathematics by English Language Fluency 

1975-76 through 1978-79 



English Language 
Fluency 



Other Language 
Spoken 



Percent 

of 
Pupils 



Reading 



1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 



Change 



75- 6 76-7 77-8 
to to to 

76- 7 77-8 78-9 



Mathematics 



1975-76 1976-77 197?-78 1978-79 



Change 



7 5-6 76-7 77-8 

to to to 
76-7 77-8 78-9 



State Total 
English Only 
Fluent English 



Limited English 



Total 

Chinese 
Japanese 

Philippine Dialect 

Spanish 

Other 



Total 

Chinese 
Japanese 

Riilippine Dialect 

Spanish 

Other 



100. O*" 



74.2 



15.9 

.7 
.3 
.7 
11.5 
2.4 



4.4 

.2 
.0 
.1 
3.3 
.6 



66.1 



68.2 



58.6 

73.4 
76.6 
64.3 
55.7 
66.3 



38.7 

43.9 
44.5 
44.4 
38.0 
39.4 



65.9 



68.2 



58.5 

73.9 
76.2 
64.9 
55.5 
65.7 



37.8 

43.4 
52.3 
47.2 
36.7 
39.1 



66.3 



68.6 



59.6 

75.5 
78.0 
67.8 
56.3 
66.7 



39.2 

44.4 
48.8 
49.5 
37.9 
43.5 



66.8 



69.4 



60.9 

76.3 
78.7 
68.6 
57.3 
68.4 



40.1 

48.2 
52.9 
47.6 
38.8 
42.8 



.2 + .4 + .5 



-0- + .4 + .8 



,1 4l.l +1.3 



.5 
.4 
.6 
.2 
.6 



+1.6 
+ 1.8 
+2.9 
+ .8 
+1.0 



.9 +1.4 



- .5 
+7.8 
+2.8 
-1.3 

- .3 



+1.0 
-3.5 
+2.3 
+1.2 
+4.4 



+ .8 
+ .7 
+ .8 
+1.0 
+1.7 



+3.8 
+4.1 
-1.9 
+ .9 
- .7 



5''.4 



58.5 



52.2 

69.3 
68.9 
58.0 
49.3 
58.8 



43.2 

60.0 
60.9 
48.5 
40.6 
52.8 



57.7 



59.1 



53.0 

71.0 
69.5 
59.0 
50.0 
60.6 



43.3 

59.4 
66.1 
47.5 
40.6 
52.5 



58 5 



59.7 



54.5 

72.9 
70.3 
61.6 
51.2 
61.4 



44.3 

61.4 
72.7 
50.2 
41.6 
54.5 



59.0 



60.5 



55.2 

72.6 
72.7. 
62.5 
51.7 
62.4 



4/:.6 

63.2 
71.7 
49.2 
41.6 
53.7 



+ .3 + .8 + .5 



.6 + .6 



.8 +1.5 



+1.7 
+ .6 
+1.0 
+ .7 
+1.8 



+1.9 
+ .8 
+2.6 
+1.2 
+ .8 



- .3 

-12.4 
+ .9 
+ .5 
+1.0 



+ .1 +1.0 + .3 



- .6 
+5.2 
-1.0 

-0- 

- .3 



+2.0 
+6.6 
+2.7 
+1.0 
+2.0 



+1.8 
-1.0 
-1.0 
-0- 
- .8 



* Includes 1.2 percent who were Identified as non-English speaking and 5.4 percent non-response. 
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Pupil Subgroup Analysis, Grade Six 



Table 23 



Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 Scores for Reading and Mathematics by 
Occupation of the Principal Breadwinner in the Pupil's Family 

1978-79 



v/ww u xv/ii \j JL PL i.ki\0 1.U ai. 




Mean test score 


breadwinner 


population 


Reading 


Mathematics 


State Total 


100.0* 


66.8 


59.0 


Executive, professional, or manager 


lA.O 


79.3 


70.1 


Semiprofessional , clerical, sales 
worker, or technician 


17.1 


73.3 


63.7 


Skilled or semiskilled employee 


32.5 


62.2 


57.1 


Unskilled employee 


15.0 


5A.0 


A9.6 


Unknown 


6.3 


57.6 


51.7 



* Includes 15.1 percent non-response 



Table 2A 



Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 Scores for Reading 
and Mathematics by Mobility 



Mobility 
(Grade in which pupil 
first enrolled) 


Percent of 
population 


Mean test score 


Reading 


Mathematics 


State Total 


100.0* 


66.8 


59.0 


Kindergarten 


25.6 


68.8 


60.6 


Grade 1 


6.1 


67.7 


59.7 


Grade 2 


5.3 


67.5 


59.6 


Grade 3 


7.1 


66.2 


58. A 


Grade A 


11.3 


66.2 


58.7 


Grade 5 


13. A 


65.9 


58.1 


Grade 6 


30.3 


66.0 


58.3 



* Includes .9 percent non-response 
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Student Achievement in California Schools 



Table 25 



Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 Scores for Reading and Mathematics by Occupation 
of the Principal Breadwinner of PuplTs Family and by Grade First Attended this School 

1978-79 



Occupation of Principal 
Breadwinner 


Grace m wnicn rupix 
First Enrolled In 

dCnoOi oi A.t:oi.xu^ 


Percent of 
Population 


Reading 


Mathematics 


State Total 








59.0 


Executive » Professional or Manager 


Total 


14.0 


79.3 


70.1 




Kindergarten 


4.0 


80. 3 1 


71.1 




Grade 1 


.9 


80.0 


70.8 




Grade 2 


.8 




70. 0 




Grade 3 


1.0 


79 3 


70.0 




Grade A 


1.6 


/9.4 


/ U . U 




Grade 3 


1.6 


78.8 


69.2 




Grade 6 


4.0 


78.6 


69.3 


Semlprofes8lonal» Clerical » Sales 


Total 


17.1 


73.3 


63.7 


Worker, or Technician 






74.3 


64.7 


Kindergarten 


4.6 




Grade 1 


1.1 


73.9 


64.4 




Grade 2 


.9 


73.4 


64.0 




Grade 3 


1.3 


73.4 


63.5 




Grade A 


2.0 


73.4 


63. 7 




Grade 3 


2.3 


72.7 


62.8 




Grade 6 


4.9 


72.6 


63.2 


Skilled or Semiskilled Employee 


Total 


32.3 


62.2 


57. 1 




Kindergarten 


8.7 


66.5 


58. 1 




Grade 1 


2.0 


63.6 


57.8 




Grade 2 


1.8 


63.7 


57 .3 




Grade 3 


2.3 


64.7 


56.7 




Grade 4 


3.6 


66.7 


. 1 




Grade 3 


4.3 


63.1 


57.1 




Grade 6 


9.3 


64.3 


56.4. 


Unskilled Employee 


Total 


15.0 


54.0 


49.6 




Kindergarten 


3.4 


56.7 


51 .4 




Grade 1 


. 9 


35.5 


50. 0 




Grade 2 


.8 


54.6 


50. 3 




Grade 3 


1.1 


52.2 


48.9 






1 . 9 


52.8 


49.1 




Grade 3 


2.2 


53.3 


48.8 




Grade 6 


4.3 


53.3 


49.1 


Unknown 


Total 


6.3 


57.6 


51.7 




Kindergarten 


1.2 


59.4 


53.0 




Grade 1 


.3 


57.7 


51.1 




Grade 2 


.3 


58.0 


52.2 




Grade 3 


.4 


55.8 


50.0 




Grade 4 


.7 


57.1 


50.0 




Grade 5 


.8 


56.1 


51.1 




Grade 6 


2.4 


58.0 


52.3 
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Pupil Subgroup Analysis, Grade Six 



Table 26 



Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 Scores for Reading and 
Mathematics by School Where Pupil Was Enrolled in Grade Three 

1978-79 



School where pupil was 


Percent of 


Mean test score 


enrolled in grade three 


population 


Reading 


Mathematics 


State Total 


100.0* 


66.8 


59.0 


School of Testing 


41.2 


68.3 


60.2 


Different chool in 
istrict 


26.3 


65.7 


57.8 


Different istrict in 
California 


21.3 


67.5 


58.8 


Outside California but 
in USA 


6.8 


70.5 


61.2 


Outside USA 


3.1 


49.4 


53.5 



* Includes 1.3 percent non --response 
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Table 27 



Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 Scores for Reading and Mathematics 
by Language Fluency and Where Enrolled in Grade 3 

1978-79 



i!#ngxx8n laugucige 
liuency 


wCilOOl. wii^ L c y\x^i.±. woo 
ciiroJLiea m graae tnree 


Percent 

of 
pupils 


Mean test score 


Reading 


Mathematics 


State Total 




100.0 


66.8 


59.0 


Lngiisn uniy 


iotdi 




69. A 


60.5 




mxs dcnooi 


31 U 


70.3 


60.6 






19 0 


68.1 


61.7 




Different District in OA 


16.9 


68.8 


59.4 






5.7 


71.6 


59.5 




Outside USA 


.6 


71.6 


61.6 


r iUenu Ctugixsn 


lU Uci 1 


15.9 


60. 9 


55.2 






6. 7 


61.6 


55.5 






4.9 


59. 7 


K'X 7 




Different District in OA 


2.6 


61.8 


55.6 




Outside CA but in USA 


.6 


65.3 


59.0 




Outside USA 


.8 


58.7 


59.2 


Limited English 


Total 


4.4 


40.1 


44.6 




This School 


1.1 


44.0 


44.3 




Different School 


1.0 


43.2 


42.8 




Different District in CA 


.5 


43.6 


44.9 




Outside CA but in USA 


.1 


48.3 


47.5 




Outside USA 


1.5 


34.4 


46.2 
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Student-Level Analysis of Achievement and Background Factors 

Grade Twelve 



As part of the administration of the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 , stu- 
dents provided certain Information about themselves: sex, educational level 
of their parents, mobility (number of times they had changed schools since 
the end of grade six), number of years of English completed, and number of 
reports or essays written in the six weeks immediately preceding testing 
(which took place in December). This section presents scores by sex, parent 
education level, and mobility rate* Chapter IV contains a section in which 
the written expression scores are analyzed on the basis of number of English 
courses taken and number of essays or reports written. 

Analysis of Findings 

Findings, by sex, parents' education levels, and mobility are discussed below. 

Sex. Table 28 shows that the reading scores for both boys and girls declined 
by 0.1 percent correct. Boys continued to score below girls by 0.1 percent 
correct. 

In math, the scores of both boys and girls improved, but the girls' rate of 
improvement was much greater than the boys'. This is in contrast to the 
results of previous years, in which the scores were declining, but girls' scores 
were declining faster. Girls now score 4.5 percent correct below the boys. 

Parent education . Table 29 shows the percent of pupils who indicated which of 
five educational levels their most educated parend had achieved. It also 
gives the mean reading and math scores for each group of students. For both 
content areas the trend is the same: higher scores are associated with a 
higher educational background. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
trend is slightly steeper for mathematics. 

Mobility . On the back of the test booklet, students were asked to indicate 
how many times they had changed schools since the end of the sixth grade 
because they had moved to a different house. The results are presented in 
Table 30. Almost two-thirds (62.3 percent) of the seniors had not moved at 
all since grade six; another one»sixth (17.6 percent) had moved only once. 
On the other hand, one could say that almost 20 percent (19.5 percent) of the 
state had moved at least twice, or could one could say that more than 3,000 
students indicated they had moved at least six times since grade six. 
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The score pattern is similar to that noted for grades three and six: lower 
average scores are associated with more frequent moves, with a slightly stronger 
trend for mathematics. 

As was done for grades three and six, the score trends for mobility are also 
presented according to socioeconomic level (parent education in this case)* 
Table 31 shows this analysis. 

It can be seen that substantial differences continue to exist among parent 
education groups, with almost no overlap; i.e., the highest scoring mobility 
group in one parent education category is lower than the lowest mobility rate 
group in the next higher parent education level. Furthermore, for the three 
lowest educational levels, the score spread across mobility levels within a 
parent education category is less than when parent education is not considered 
in the analysis; however, for •^four-year college and advanced degree," the 
score spread is even wider. 
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Table 28 



Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 Scores for Reading and Mathematics by Sex 

1975-76 through 1978-79 



Sex 


Grade Twelve 


Reading 


Mathematics 


75-6 76-7 77-8 78-9 


Change 


75-6 76-7 77-8 78-9 


Change 


75- 6 76-7 77-8 
to to to 

76- 7 77-8 78-9 


75- 6 76-7 77-8 
to to to 

76- 7 77-8 78-9 


State Total 

Boys* 

Girls« 


64.1 63.6 63.3 63.2 
64.0 63.4 63.3 63.2 
64.3 63.8 63.4 63.3 


- .5 - .3 - .1 

- .6 - .1 - .1 

- . 5 - .4 - . 1 


67.0 66.3 66.3 66.5 
69.4 68.7 68.7 68.8 
64.0 63.9 63.9 64.3 


- .7 -0- + .2 

- .7 -0- + .1 

- .1 -0- + .4 



Boys represent 49.4 percent of the students tested In grade twelve. 
Girls account for 30.6 percent of the students tested In grade twelve. 
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Table 29 

Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 Scores for Reading and 
Mathematics by Parental Education, 1978-79 



of Student's parent 


Ppn^ptif" of 

Students 


Reading 


Mathematics 


STATE TOTAL 


100. O^f 


63.2 


66.5 


Not a high school graduate 


11.3 


53.5 


55.9 


High school graduate 


26.0 


59.4 


61.5 


Some college 


26.6 


64.6 


67.3 


Four-year college 


18.0 


67.2 


71.5 


Advanced degree 


16.4 


70.1 


74.7 



* Includes .7 percent non- response. 



Table 30 

Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 Scores for Reading and 
Mathematics by Mobility, 1978-79 



Mobility 
(Number of times student 
changed school) 


Percent of 
Population 


Reading 


Mathematics 


STATE TOTAL 


100.0* 


63.2 


66.5 


None 


62.3 


64.3 


67.4 


Once 


17.6 


63.1 


66.3 


2 


8.3 


60.6 


64.0 


3 


5.7 


60.2 


63.2 


4 


2.9 


59.4 


62.5 


5 


1.3 


59.1 


62.0 


6 or more 


1.3 


58.0 


59.9 



* Includes .6 percent non- response. 
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Table 31 



Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 Scores for Reading At\6 M^ithematics 
by Parental Education and by Mobility, 19;8-79 



Highest educational 
level of the parent 


Number of times 
student changed school 


Percent of 
population 


Read Inc 


Mathemat ics 


dXArL TOTAL 




ICQ. 0* 


63.2 


66. 5 


Advanced di?grcp 


Tota 1 




70 1 


74. 7 




None 




71.3 


76.0 




Once 




fiQ A 


74. 6 




2 


1.3 


68.4 


72.3 




1 
J 


^ 9 


67.0 


70. 2 




4 


.4 


63.8 


69.3 




J 


^ 2 


65.0 


68. 4 




0 or more 


. 2 


fi7 1 


63. 1 


Four- year college 


lotai 


1 o • 


Q f . « 


71 S 
/A.J 




None 


1 1 • J 


00. J 


7? Q 




Onco 


J • J 




7 1 S 




2 


1.5 


64.3 


68.7 






1 0 


fil 4 


68. 1 




4 


.3 


62.3 


67.1 




3 


. 2 


60. 3 


65. 1 




6 or more 








Some college 


Total 




fiA fi 


67. 3 




None 


1 A A 
1 0 . *♦ 


s s 

0 J . J 


68. 4 




Once 


4.8 


64. 6 


67.4 




2 


2.2 


62.1 


65.4 




1 


l.b 


62. 3 


64. 2 




4 


.8 


61.3 


64.2 




5 


. 4 


62.0 


63.9 




6 or more 








High school graduate 


Total 


OA n 


*iQ A 


Al S 


None 


1 A 


AO ^ 






Once 






hi S 




2 


2.2 


56.6 


59.5 




3 


1.5 


36.4 


39.0 




4 


.8 


55.8 


38.0 




5 


.3 


54.9 


58.7 




6 or more 


.3 


56.0 


57.3 


Not a high school graduate 


Total 


U.i 


53.5 


55.9 


None 


6.9 


54.3 


56.5 




Once 


2.0 


53.4 


56.5 




2 


1.0 


51.6 


54.2 




3 


.7 


51.3 


54.7 




4 


.3 


52.2 


54.8 




5 


.2 


54.2 


55.1 




6 or more 


.2 


49.9 


33.5 



* Includes 1.7 percent non-response. 



VIL Comparisons with National Norms 



Some of the difficulties in using publishers* national norms to judge the 
adequacy of the performance of California students are discussed in Chapter 
II. Briefly, the two main problems are (1) lack of agreement among publish- 
ers* samples; and (2) lack of timeliness. Any comparison based on a single 
publisher's norm group (a national sample of students tested at a given time) 
can be quite misleading and is a tenuous undertaking at best* Since no test 
is given nationwide, one must rely on various publishers* estimates of the 
nationwide distribution of test scores. These estimates vary from publisher 
to publisher and are clearly ^'guesstimates. Part of the problem in esta- 
blishing norms is that publishers are dependent upon the goodwill and coopera«* 
tion of the districts they select to administer their tests. When the 
districts that have been carefully selected as part of a national sample 
decline to participate in the norming study, the results become that much 
more uncertain. In addition, because of the expense involved, publishers are 
not able to update their norms more than once every five to eight years. 

To cope with this situation, the Department of Education compares the perfor- 
mance of California students with the norms of a variety of tests and up- 
dates the comparisons whenever the tests are renormed or when new tests 
become available. This is done by giving a sample of California students both 
the publisher's standardized test and the California test. In some cases no 
extra testing is required. Scores for a publisher's standardized test are 
simply collected from the school districts that administered the test to all 
of their students in certain schools for other purposes. The statistical 
techniques used to equate the two tests are briefly described in Appendix H. 
Bie result of this type of ''equating study" is to show how California students 
would have compared to a national norm group if, in fact, all California 
students had taken the published test. 

This approach has several advantages: (1) the national comparisons are more 
timely since they can be updated as new norms become available; (2) the esti- 
mates are more stable since they do not depend on the representativeness of 
a single publisher's sample; and (3) the progress of California students can 
be assessed with a test that fits the objectives of the instructional program 
and simultaneously, with no additional testing, can be compared to national 
norms* 

The new comparisons presented in this report are based on the tests with the 
most recent national norms available. This report also contains the results 
of earlier equating studies so that the reader can inspect the long-term 
(from ten to 13 years) achievement test trends in California against 
the backdrop of national norms. 
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Grade Three 

Table 32 contains the estimated national percentile ranks of the median 
score of California third grade pupils' performance on the Reading Test 
since 1966-67. The trend over the years is clearly one of growth, with the 
third grade scores increasing from the 34th to the 38th percentile rank on 
the Stanford Reading Test , at the 52nd on the Cooperative Primary Reading Test, 
and now increasing from the 55th to the 58th on the Comprehensive Tests of 
Basic Skills (CTBS) . Figure 23 is a pictorial display of these trends. 

The following observations should help the reader understand more fully the 
national comparisons. 

1. "Hie third grade results for 1966-67 through 1970-71 were based 

on the Stanford Reading Test , which was administered to all third 
grade pupils in California. The norms for the Stanford Reading 
Test were established in 1963. Thus, the gains that occurred 
each year are relative to those norms. 

2. The third grade results for 1971-72 through 1972-73 were based on 
the Cooperative Primary Reading Test ( CPRT) , which was administered 
to all third grade pupils in California. The norms for the CPRT 
were established in 1966. The dramatic increase of scores in the 
changeover years was due largely to the great differences between 
the norms of Che Stanford Reading Test and those of the CPRT. 

3. In 1973-74 the California Assessment Program developed the Reading 
Test . A systematic sample of one-ninth of all students tested in 
grade three was used in an equating study to estimate the perfor- 
mance of the median pupil in California relative to 1966 Cooperative 
Primary Reading Test norms. The results indicated little change 
from those of the previous year. 

4. In 1974-75 the Reading Test was revised and administered to all 
third grade pupils in California. The same test was used in 1975-76, 
1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79. The results of an equating study, 
described in Appendix H, were used to estimate the performance of 
California pupils in comparison to the norms established in 1973 for 
the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills ( CTBS ) , Form S. As a 
result of the modest increases over the last three years, the median 
score for California pupil performance in grade three in 1978-79 

was at the 58th percentile of CTBS 1973 norms. 

Grade Six 

The performance of sixth graders in California declined in the early 1970s 
and leveled off by 1974. It has climbed steadily since then. Table 33 shows 
that the median California sixth grade student's performance in 1978-79 was 
slightly above the national sample tested in 1973 by the makers of the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills . Figure 24 is a graphic representation 
of these trends. Reading performance, with a percentile rank of 55, continued 
to be slightly higher than that of language (52) and mathematics (54). 
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A more complete description of these findings is given below: 

1. From 1969-70 to 1973-74 the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 
(Form Q, 1968 norms) was administered to all California sixth 
grade students. During this period the performance of California 
students declined from four to nine percentile ranks on the basis 
of the 1968 norms. 

2. In 1974-75 the first version of the California Assessment Program 
test, the Survey of Basic Skills , was administered statewide. An 
equating study that was conducted that year showed that scores had 
improved and that if the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills had 
been administered statewide, the percentile ranks would have gone 
up to 48, 43, and 44 for reading, language, and mathematics, re- 
spectively. 

3. A revision of the Survey was administered in 1975-76, 1976-77, 
1977-78, and 1978-79. An equating study, described in Appendix H, 
showed that on the basis of the 1973 version of the CTBS, California 
students improved enough in 1975-76 to equal or exceed the national 
average in reading and mathematics. Following the upward trend of 
earlier years, the 1978-79 improvement in language and mathematics 
achievement boosted the percentile ranks to 52 and 54, respectively. 
The percentile rank for reading remained at 55, unaffected by the 
improvement reflected in the percent correct score. 

Grade Twelve 

The performance of twelfth grade students in California has been declining 
consistently since testing began in 1969-70. By 1976-77 the median high 
school senior was at the 42nd, 33rd, and 43rd percentile ranks in reading, 
written expression, and mathematics, respectively, on the basis of the lev a 
Tests of Educational Development with its 1962 norms. On the basis of tests 
with more recent norms the ranks were even lower (see Table 34 ar.d Figure 25). 

Results fur 1978-79 showed some progress. Reading continued to decline, with 
percentile ranks of 41, 32, and 34 for the three tests used to establish 
national comparisons. An improvement in written expression scores brought 
the percentile ranks to 34, 27, and 28. Mathematics percentiles held steady 
at 43, 41, and 43, in spite of the percent correct increase. 
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Table 32 



Sstlmated National Percentile Ranks of Median California Pupil Performance 

1966-67 through 1978-79 
Grade Three 



Grade 


Test administered 


Stanford ReadinK Test 


Cooperative 

Primary 
Readinft Test 


Reading 
Tesf 


Readinft Test^ 
(Revised) 


1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 


1971-72 1972-73 


1973-74 


1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 


Grade 3 


34 34 36 36 38 


52 52 


52 


55 55 56 57 58 


Norms: 


Stanford. 1963 norms 


CP1T> 1^66 norms 


CTBS, 1973 norms 



• Hie new California test, the Reading Test , was first administered in 1973-74. The percentile ranks ar^ based on an 

equating of the Reading Test and the Cooperative prliaarv Readinft Test , forms 23A and 23B. normed in 1966. 

b The revised Re adinft Test was adminiatered to all California pupils in 1974-75, 19;>76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79. The 
percentile ranks are based on equating studies of the revised Reading Test and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills > 
Form S, normed in 1973. 



\:>\) 



45^ 66^7 67-68 68-69 69-70 70-71 71-72 7273 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 77-78 78-79 




O Stanford Achievement Test (1963 norms) 

A Cooperative Primary Reading Test (1966 norms) 

X Reading Test --equaled to CPRT (1966 norms) 

□ Reading Test (Revised)-equatcd to CTBS (1973 norms) 



Fig. 23. National percentile ranks of median California pupU performance, 196S-66 through 1978*79, 
grade three 
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Table 33 



Estimated National Percentile Ranks of Median California Student Performance 

1969-70 Through 1978-79 
Grade Six 



Content 
area 



Reading 



Language 



Mathematics 



Norms: 



Test administered 



Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills 



1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 



48 



43 



47 



46 



43 



43 



44 



39 



38 



44 



39 



38 



44 



37 



38 



Survey 
of 
Basic 
Skills^ 



1974-75 



48 



43 



44 



CTBS, 1968 norms 



Survey of Basic Skills^ 
(Revised) 



1975-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-, 



53 



49 



50 



53 



51 



51 



55 



51 



53 



55 



52 



54 



CTBS. 1973 norms 



a The new California test, the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6, was first administered to all 

California pupils in 1974-75. The percentile ranks are based on an equating of the Survey of Has: 
Skills and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills ( CTBS ), Form Q, which was normed in 1968. 

^ The revised version of the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 was administered in 1975-76, 1976-77, 
1977-78, and 1978-79. The percentile ranks are based on an equating of the revised Survey of Bas 
Skills and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills ( CTBS ) , From S, 1973 edition. 
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69-70 70-71 71-72 72-73 73-74 74-75 75-76 76-77 



77-78 



78-79 





-□- 




-o 



a- 




Key: 



O Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (1968 norms) 
□ Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills (1973 norms) 



Fig. 24. National percentile ranks of median California pupil performance, 1969-70 
through 1978-79, grade six 
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Table 34 

Estimated National Percentile Ranks of Median California Student Performance 

1969-70 through 1978-79 
Grade Twelve 



4^ 



Test administered 









Survey 










Content 
area 


Iowa 


Tests of Educational Development 


of 




Survey of 


Basic Skills 


a 


Form X, normed In 1962 


Basic 
Skills^ 




(Revised) 






1969-70 


1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 1973-74 






76 1976- 


77 1977-78 


1978-79 


Reading 
















ITED, 1962 norms 
TAP, 1970 norms 
STEP. 1970 norms 


52 


49 49 47 47 


41 
33 
34 


43 
35 
38 


42 
33 
36 


42 
32 
35 


41 
32 
34 


Language 
















ITED, 1972 norms 
TAP, 1970 norms 
STEP, 1970 norms 


42 


40 38 36 34 


32 
25 
27 


34 
27 
29 


33 
26 
28 


34 
26 
28 


34 
27 
28 


Mathematics 
















ITED, 1962 norms 
TAP. 1970 norms 
STEP, 1970 norms 


48 


48 48 48 48 


41 
38 
41 


44 
43 
44 


43 
41 
43 


43 
41 
43 


43 
41 
43 



a The new California test, the Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12, was administered to all California 

students from 1974-75 through 1978-79. The percentile ranks are based on equating studies of the Survey 
1 of Basic Skills and three other tests with national norms: (1) Iowa Tests of Educational Development, 

Form X-4, normed in 1962; (2) Tests of Academic Progress , normed in 1970; and (3) Sequential Tests of 
Educational Progress , Series II, normed in 1970. '■'^ 
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O Iowa Tests of Educational Development (1962 norms) 

□ Sequential Tests of Educational Progress, Series II (1970 norms) 

A Testa of Academic Progress (1970 norms) 

Fig. 25. National percentUe ranks of median California pupU performance, 1969-70 
1 througji 1978-79, grade twelve 
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APPENDIX A 



Reading Performance, by Skill Area, of California Third-Grade Pupils 
for 1974-75, 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 



Skill area 



Description of akilU assessed 



TOTAL READING TEST 



I. WORD IDEN1IFICATI0N 



A. Sight words 



I 



.1 Ob 



B. rtionetic analysis 



I. Consonants 



2. Vows Is 



(Total and averages for wore 
identification skill areas) 

The pupil nust choose the word 
that naaes the object which is 
pictured. 



(Total and averages for phonetic 
analysis skill area, a subcategory 
of word identification) 

The pupil must choose the word that 
has a letter that is not sounded. 



The pupil must choose the printed 
word thr» has the same vowel sound 
as the ural stiimilus word. 



No. of 
items 



(250) 
(60) 



Average percent of quest 
answered correctly* 



ions 



1974-75 



(45) 



15 



(81.3) 
(85.8) 

92.7 



(86.1) 



84.5 



1975-76 



(81.4) 
(85.6) 

92.6 



(85.9) 



83.8 



20 



87.8 



88.1 



1976-77 



(81.7) 
(85.9) 

92.9 



(86.2) 



84.2 



88.2 



1977-78 



(82.2)* 
(86.3) 

93.5 



(86.5) 



84.6 



88.6 



1978-79 



(82.4)* 
(86.4) 

93.5 



(86.6) 



84.8 



88.6 



Illustrative test question^ 




Teacher says: **Mark the word that goes 
best with the picture." 



o see 
o shovel 
o shoe 



Teacher says: "Mark "the word that has 
a letter that is not sounded." 

o right 
o lift 
o spent 



Teacher aays: ^Mark the word that has 
the same vowel sound in its middle fs 
the vowel sound in the word run . " 

o cut 
o ran 
o fin 



i 

^ The only values presented in this column are averages. The percentages for individual items varied fro© the average value by 20 or more pointa. 

^ These sample test items are presented for illustrative purposes only; therefore, they do not cover all of the skills tested, nor do they necessarily 
possess all the qualities of good test items. 

* Ttiese values include the fixed score assigned to non-English-speaking pupils, as in past years; excluding those pupils raises the statewide averages 
to 82.8 for 1977-78 and 83.3 for 1978-79. 
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Description of skills assessed 


No* of 


Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 


2 

Illustrative test question 


Skill area 


items 


1974-75 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


3. Spelling 
patterns 


Ihe pupil must choose the printed 
word that rhymes with the oral 
stimulus word. 


10 


84.9 


84.9 


85.1 


85.0 


85.1 


Teacher says: 'ti^xk the word that 
rhymes with the underlined word." 

show 0 blow 
0 down 
o cow 


C. Structural 
analysis 


The pupil must identify root words, 
suffixeSi compound words, and 
contractions* 


10 


80.9 


80*8 


81*1 


81.8 


82.1 


Teacher says: **Mark the combination 

of letters that is the correct division 

of the underlined word." 

firehouse o fl rehouse 
0 fire * house 
0 fir eh 4 ouse 


II. VOCABULARY 


(Total and averages for vocabulary 
skill areas) 


(60) 


(82.6) 


(82.9) 


(83.A) 


(83.9) 


(84.1) 




A. Denotation 

ft 
» 


The pupil must choose the response 
word that best fills the blank in 
the sentence. 


22 


84.0 


83.6 


86.6 


84.9 


85.2 


Teacher says: '•Mark the word that goes 
in the blank in the sentence." 

Father told Pat to the back 
door. 

0 leave 
0 fast 
0 close 


B. Relational 


(Total and averages for relational 
skill areas, a subcategory of 
vocabulary) 


(38) 


(81.8) 


(82.5) 


(82*7) 


(83.3) 


(83-4) 




I • Synonyms 


The pupil must choose the response 
word that means the same as the 
underlined word in the phrase. 


24 


83*2 


83.5 


83*9 


84.4 


84-5 


Teacher says: "Mark the word that means 
the same as the word that is underlined.' 

a small dog o cute 

0 little 
0 happy 
o fupny 


2. Antonyms 


The pupil must choose the response 
word that means the opposite of 
the printed stimulus word. 


10 


78.4 


80*4 


80. I 


81.0 


81.2 


Teacher says: "Mark the word that means 
the opposite of the underlined word." 

li^ht 0 evening 
o dark 
0 bright 



ir.i 

ICO 

o 

ERIC 



Skill area 



3. Homonyms 



111. COMPREHENSION 
A. Literal 



Description of skilU assessed 



Although the forrnat of this test 
Item Is the same as that used for 
denotation, the pupll must choose 
the response word from among three 
having th*f same sound. 



(Total and aver. ges for comprehen- 
sion skill areas) 

Given a passage of printed 
material, the pupil must choose the 
correct response to a written ques- 
tion that requires Identifying or 
remembering elements in the passage 
which were explicitly stated. 



77 



I 



B, Interpretive 



Given a passage of printed 
material, the pupil must choose 
the correct response to a written 
question that requires using Ideas 
and information, explicitly stated, 
to paraphrase, infer from, relate, 
or generalize from elements In the 
passage. 



ERIC 



Average percent of quehMons 



197A-75 



an s we r e d c or r e c 1 1 y 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



Illustrative test question*^ 



82. A 



81.5 



81.9 



82.3 



82.8 



(77.0) 



77.9 



(76.7) 



77.5 



(77.1) 



78.0 



(77.6) 



78.5 



(77.8) 



78.7 



7A.9 



74.9 



75.0 



75.5 



75. 8 



Teacher says: ''Mark the word that goes 
In the blank In the sentence." 

We have dogs. 



o to 
o too 
o two 



Dear Children: 

I hope that you are having a good 
time and working hard. 1 have missed 
the whole class very much. Miss ?%mlth 
has been telling me that you have be*.^ 
very helpful to her. 

Thank you for all your cards and 
flowers. 1 have ev«n had a tew sur- 
prise visits from some of you! 

1 hope to be back as your teacher 
soon. Until then, your get well cards 
made me think of you. 

Your teacher, 
Mrs. Black 

What have the children sent Mrs. Black? 

o cards and telephone calls 
o cards and flowers 
o flowers and clo'-hes 
o food and clothes 



Where has Mrs. Slack been: 
o on a trip 

o teaching in another class 
o sick 

o visiting out of town 



I 



Skill area 



IV. STUDY-LOCATIONAL 
SKILLS 

A. Alphabetizing 



B. Table of contents 



Description of skills assessed 



(Total and averages for study- 
location^l skill areas) 

The pupil must choo8<» which letter 
or word comes first in alphabetical 
order. 



Given a table of contents and a 
page number, the pupil must choose 
the story that begins on the given 
page. 



I 

1 



No ^^f 
It 



(20) 



10 



(88.0) 



87.8 



10 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 



974-75 



1975-76 1976-77 



(88.0) (88*8) 



87.3 



87.9 



88.2 



88.8 



39*7 



1977-78 



1978-79 



(89*6) 



88.8 



90.4 



(90*0) 



89.5 



Illustrative test question^ 



90*6 



Teacher sayjt: "Mark the word that comes 
first In alphabetical (ABC) order.** 

o dent 
o drive 
o dart 
o dog 



Teacher says: "A page number is under- 
lined, took at the table of contents 
and then mark the title of the story 
that begins on the page that is under- 
lined." 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 

The Happy Puppy ^ 

John's Pet Frog 12 

The Little Horse 19 

Moles 28 

The Lost Turtle 32 



Page 19 



o The Happy Puppy 
Q John* 8 Pet Frog 
o The Little Horse 
o Moles 



APPENDIX B 



Reading Performance^ by Skill Area, of California Sixth-Grade Pupils 
for 1975-76. 1976-77» 1977-78» and 1978-79 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



No. of 
items 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



Illustrative test question^ 



TOTAL READING TEST 



I. WORD IDENTIFICATION 



II. VOCABUURY 



III. COMPREHENSION 
A. Literal 



The pupil must identify correct 
pronunciation of words used in 
context » root words > the meaning 
of affixes, and contractions. 



The pupil roust identify the 
meaning of a specific word in 
context. 



(128) 
18 



(66.1) 
7A.3 



(65.9) 
74.2 



(66.3) 
74.7 



(66.8) 
75.2 



25 



67.1 



66.3 



66.9 



67.3 



The pupil must identify or re- 
member elements which have been 
explicitly stated. These elements 
include main ideas, details, and 
cause-and-ef feet relationships. 



(69) 
39 



(64.9) 
67.4 



(64.9) 
67.2 



(65.2) 
67.5 



(65.6) 
67.9 



The ending of the word tall est makes the 
word mean: 



o as tall as 
o less tall 
o taller than 
o moat tall 



The boys made a hasty decision to go 
camping over the weekend. 

The word 'liasty** as used here means: 

o hurried 
o wrong 
o thoughtful 
o hard 



Travelers say our roads would be safer if 
we changed present road signs to picture 
symbols, or glymphs. With these picture 
signs it is not necessary for travelers 
to learn the language of a country to 
understand the directions. No words are 
used on the signs. Those who favor using 
glymphs in the United States admit that 
drivers would have to learn the picture 
symbols first. 

A glymph is a: 

o traveler 

o road 

o picture 

o word 



1 The values presented in this column are averages of the percents of questions answered correctly. The percentages for individual items may vary from 

2 S:sr:«p':et:: ll^ :ir/rli:lTior mustrative purposes only; therefore, they do not cover all of the ..ills tested, nor do they nec«..rtly 
possess all the qualities of good test items. 



Skill «rt« 



De»cription of skills mssetsed 



B. Interpretive/Critical 



STUDY-LOCATIONAL 



Ihe pupil must use ideas and Infor- 
mation explicitly stated to infer 
from> relate* or generalize from 
elements in the materials read. 
Itiese elements include main ideas » 
details, cause-and^ef feet, and 
author's purpose. 

The pupil must identify which 
reference book to consult and be 
able to use parts of a book such 
as an index and table of contents. 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 



No. of 
items 



30 



16 



1975-76 



61.8 



60.0 



1976-77 



62.0 



59.8 



1977-78 1978-79 



62.2 



60.5 



62.6 



61.8 



Illustrative test question^ 



Glymphs will probably help 

o prevent ac- idents 

o the blind 

o you learn t • read 

o you learn o her language 



If you wanted to krr>w the meaning of the 
word candid, the be t book to use would 
be: 

o a dictionary 
o an encyclopedia 
o an atlas 
o the card catalog 



APPENDIX C 



Reading Performance, by Skill Area, of California Twelfth-Grade Students 
for 1975-76, 1976-77. 1977-78, and 1978-79 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



No. of 
items 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



Illustrative test question 



TOTAL READING TEST 



1. VOCABUURY 



II. COMPREHENSION 
A. Literal 



B. Interpi-etive/Critical 



III. STUDY-LOCATIONAL 



The student must identify the 
meaning of a specific word in 
context; given a definition, the 
student will select from a list 
the word most nearly opposite in 
meaning. 



From a paragraph or passage, the 
student must identify or remember 
elements which have been explicitly 
stated. These elements include 
main ideas, details, sequence, and 
cause-and-ef feet relationships. 



From a paragraph or passage, the 
student must use ideas and infor- 
mation explicitly stated to para- 
phrase, infer from, relate, or 
generalize from elements. These 
elements include main ideas, 
details, cause-and-ef feet, and 
author's purpose. 

The student must identify which 
reference book to consult and be 
able to use parts of a book, such 
as an index and table of contents. 



(lAl) 



31 



(6A.I) 



61.3 



(97) 
A7 



(6A.5) 
69.2 



50 



hO.l 



13 



68. A 



(63.6) 



60.9 



(63.9) 
68.9 



59.3 



67.2 



(63.3) 



60.5 



(63.7) 
68.5 



59.2 



67.3 



(63.2) 



60.2 



(63.7) 
68.6 



39.0 



67. A 



The word "peers" iu the last sentence means: 

o other congressmen 
o the voters 
o Speakers of the House 
o committee chairmen 



The current reform described in these 
paragraphs was begun by: 

o Republican Congressmen 
o Democratic Congressmen 
o "Uncle Jop" Cannon 
o Democratic Senators 



In the future, committee chairmen will 
probably 

o opt for a cleaner system, 
o have to be more responsible, 
o be selected by "Uncle Joe." 
o examine the effects of the 
earthquake. 

To discover last year's Gross National 
Product ^or the United States, you should 
consult : 

o a dictionary 

o a thesaurus 

o an almanac 

o an encyclopedia 



1 The values presentvd in thi. column are averattes of the percents of questions answered correctly. The percentage, for individual iteu»s may vary from 

2 Sese^s^^te'test U^B ll^pllslTTur illustrative purposes only; therefore, they do not cover all of the skills --sted. nor do they necessarily J 7 \ 
possess all the qualities of good test items. 



17(1 



ERIC 



P 



APPENDIX D 



Vritten Expression and Spelling Performance, by Skill Area> 
of California Sixth-Grado Pupils for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



No. of 
i veins 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 



1975-76 



197t-77 



1977-78 1978-79 



Illustrative test question^ 



TOTAL WRITTEN EXPRESSION TCST 



I. WORD FORMS (See Morpholog)^ 
Test Content Sr cif ica - 
t ions) 



11. STANDARD USAGE 



111. LANGUAGE CHOICES 



The pupil must select the appro- 
priitte suffix (-ed> -ing, -s, -ly, 
-er, -est, 's) for a word in a 
given sentence. 



The pupil mu^t select the verb or 
pronoun in a st-nlfncr which re- 
flect & «? t « nd cJ rd fcn^ 1 i sh us* age . 



The pupil must Sc'lfct the most 
vivid verb or specific noun for a 
Kiven scntenct". 



(12H) 
16 



(62.5) 
82. A 



(63.6) 
82.3 



(6A.1) 
87.9 



(b4.6) 
83.0 



16 



73. 3 



75.3 



7S.8 



7^.9 



5/*,^ 



56.5 



55,2 



55.7 



Fill In the oval next to the word that 
best fits each sentence. 



in the pool. 



The children were still 

o play 
o plays 
o playing 
o had played 



Fill In the oval next to the word that best 
fits vach sentence. 



Lei ''V 



the movie yestt-rdav. 



o saw 
o seen 



Pr« ttnd that yoti are writing a story. Fill 
in the ovdl next to thv word that will give 
your reader the best picture of what's 
happening. 



The snake 



across the grass. 



o moved 

o slithered 

o went 



^ The values presented in this column are averages of thi- peiv.»'nts of questions answt red correctly. The percent;»t»es fur individual items nay vary from 
the average valu*" by 20 or more points. 

Tliese sair^>le test items are presen*:ed for illustrative purposes only: therefore, thty do not cover all of the skills tested, njr do they necessarily 
possess iUl the -.aalities of good test items. 



172 



173 



r I 



Skin area 



IV* SENTENCE RECOGNITION 



Petcrlptlon of sklUt assessed 



The pupil must recognize complete 
sentences, fragments, run-ons, and 
normal English word order in sen- 
tences. 



V. SENTENCE MANIPUUTION 



t 



VI • CAPITALIZATION 



VII* PUNCTUATION 



The pupil must select Che most 
effective sentence or sentence 
element. 



The pupil must recognlee words In 
a sentence which should be capi- 
talized, such as the beginning 
word of a sentence, names of 
persons and places, days of the 
week* and months of the year. 



Tt.e pupil must Identify errors In 
the use of the period, question 
mark, exclamation point, conina, 
apostrophe, and quotation marks* 




answered correctly 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



Illustrative test question 



62.3 



63.0 



63,7 



64.4 



61.7 



6:'* 6 



t3.1 



63.8 



57.4 



58.4 



59.8 



61.0 



52.4 



52.5 



54.4 



55.1 



Fill In the oval next to the group of words 
which needs more to make it a complete 
sentence . 

o They bought a house. 

o She Is hungry. 

o Pedro Is not there. 

o m the heat of the day. 



The following rentenc^^s say the same thing 
differently. Fill In the oval next to 
the best sentence* 

o My brothe* went and broke the new clock, 
o The new ; j^i-.k was broke by my brother, 
o The K'^v iock was broken because of my 
brother. 

o My brother broke the new clock. 

Fill In the oval next to the line with the 
mistake In capitalization. If there Is no 
mistake, fill In the fourth oval. 

o In social studies we are 

o learning about many countries. 

o my favorite Is Isreal. 

o (No mistakes) 



Look at the underlined portion to see If 
thera Is an error. If you find an error 
In punctuation, fill In the oval next to 
the letter of that error. If there 1» no 
error, the answer Is D. 

"I don_t mean to refuse the doctor's 

advice, but I still believe that sunshine 

li the best cure for a cold/' said Aunt 



Olive* 



No error , 
t 



o A 

o B 

o C 

o D 



1 / 







No. of 


Average percent of quesj 
answered correctly^ 


:lcns 


2 

Illustrative t«st question** 


Skill art« 




items 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


VIII. SPELLING 




(6A) 


(63. 6) 


(63.6) 


(64.1) 


(64.5) 




A* Relationships 


From a list of 3 or 4 words, the 
pupil must identify the incorrect 
spelling relationship for vowel 
and consonant sounds. 


33 


38.1 


58.1 


58.6 


59.1 


Fill in the oval next to the misspelled 
word in each group. If there is no mis- 
spelled word, the answer is "all correct." 

0 stream 
0 screem 
o sleeve 
0 All correct 


B* Word Forming 


Hie pupil must select the correct 
spelling pattern used in a variety 
of coninon word formations. 


29 


70.2 


70.3 


70.8 


71.0 


Pairs of words are given below. In each 
pair, one word is spelled Incorrectly. 
Fill in the oval next to the correct 
spelling. 

0 stcped 
0 stepped 

177 



APPENDIX E 



Written Expression and Spelling Performance » by Skill Area 
of California Twelfth-Grade Students for 1975-76^ 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 



Skill «rt« 



Description of skills Mtetsed 



NO. of 
Items 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



Illustrative test question^ 



TOTAL WRITTEN EXPRESSION TEST 



I. WORD FORMS (See Morphology, 
Test Content Specifica - 
tions) 



II. LANGUAGE CHOICES 



III. SENTENCE RECOGNITION 



The student must select the appro- 
priate Inflectional suffix (-ed, 
-Ing, -s, -ly, -er, -est) for a 
given sentence, nuist discriminate 
between form class words (such as 
nouns and verbs) and structure 
words (such as prepositions), and 
must demonstrate dictionary skills 
for a variety of purposes. 

The student must identify attitude- 
conveying words and phrases, mvist 
differentiate between specific 
and general sets of words, and 
must identify the audience of a 
prose passage. 



the student must recognize complete 
sentences, sentence parts, sentence 
patterns, a.id appropriate subject- 
verb relationships. 



(142) 
24 



(62.3) 
72.6 



(61.9) 
72.1 



32 



66.9 



66.7 



20 



67.3 



67.7 



(62.1) 
72.1 



(62.4) 
71.9 



66.6 



66.6 



68. 4 



68.8 



The dogs haa 



the long trek. 



o 8ur\»i 
o surv 
o sun';l 
o survived 



Which of the following is most specific? 

o plant 
o redwood 
o tree 

o living thing 

Identify the group of words which is 
Incomplete or needs additional words to 
complete the meaning. 

o Mack and Sonny skipped school, 
o The rising clouds of dust, 
o The day was hot and clear, 
o Twelve o* clock is lunchtlme. 



1 n.. value presented In this column are averages of the percent, of question, answered correct 1-. The percentage, for individual Items may vary 

2 ^J^^^'iL^irtHttt^^'irf prL^^ed'?^ Purpo.es only; therefore, the. do not cover all of .he ..HI. te.ted. nor do they necessarily 
possess all the qualities of good test items. 

I7y 





Description of skills assessed 


No. of 


Average percent of questions 
answered correctly* 


7 

Illustrstlve test question^ 


Skill area 


items 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


IV. SENTENCE MANIPULATION 


The student must select th« most 
economical > effective sentence and 
must be able to recognize ef f ec tlve 
coordination and subordination 
within sentences. 


12 


42. 9 


42.9 


43.4 


43,7 


Mark the sentence below which expresses the 
thought most EFFECTIVELY and ECONOMICALLY. 

o He spoke to me in a very warm manner 
when we met each other Tuesday. 

o When we met Tuesday, I was spoken to in 
a very warm manner by him. 

0 His manner was very warm when meeting 
and speaking to me Tuesday. 

o Tuesday he greeted me warmly. 


V. PARAGRAPHS 


The student must identify irrelevant 
material in a paragraph, recognize 
inconsistent time development, 
select the logical sequtfuce ot a 
group of sentences^ si'lect the 
sentence which best sununarizes the 
ideas presented in one or more re- 
lated paragraphs, and identify 
transitional elements within a 
paragraph. 


26 


59.9 


59.1 


59.3 


59.7 


Which of the f oil owing •p'hrases is used to 
indicate a connection \>etween the two 
(given) paragraphs? 

o Could not know 
o Even so 
0 Tliey lead 
o They shape 


VX. CAPITALIZATION AND 
PUNCTUATION 


The student must recognize capi- 
talization and/or punctuation 
errors in sentences. 


28 


54.6 


54.3 


54.7 


55.4 


Identify any capitalization or punctuation 
errors in the underlined parts of the 
following sentence. 

Hie H 1 i 1 8 ^ who have just returned from 
















A 

l^ake Tahoe, are already planning next 

i 

winter's trip. No error. 
C D 

o A 
c & 
















VII. SPELLING 


The student must decide If aw 
underlined word in a given sentence 
is spelled correctly. 


72 


68.0 


67.9 


68.4 


68.4 


o C 
o D 

Fill in the oval next to "right" if the 
word is spelled correctly or next to 
"wrong" if the word is spelled incorrectly. 

Carmen steped on my toes. 

o right 
o wrong 


ibo 














Ibi 



APPENDIX F 



Mathematics Performance, by Skill Area, of California Sixth^Grade Pupils 
for 1975-76, 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 



H 


• 

Description of skills assessed 


No. of 


Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 


5 

Illustrative test question 


Skill area 


items 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


TOTAL wmZH 


lATICS TEST 


(160) 


(57. A) 


(57.7) 


(58.5) 


(59.0) 




I. ARITHMETIC 




(96) 


(61.0) 


(61.0) 


(61.8) 


(62.3) 




A. Number concepts 




(28) 


(65.4) 


(65.5) 


(65.6) 


(65.8) 




1. Number and 
numeration 


The pupil must identify whole 
numbers » fractions, and decimals; 
identify place value; and recognize 
points on a number line. 


13 


75.0 


75.6 


76.3 


77.2 


What digit is in the tens* place in 
4,263? 

0 2 
o 3 
0 4 
0 6 


^ 2. Number theory 


The pupil must recognize odd, even, 
prime, and composite numbers and 
choose the lowest connon multiple 
or greatest comnon factor of 
several numbers. 


9 


56.1 


56.1 


56.0 


56.4 


What is the greatest comnon divisor of 
8, 12, and 16? 

0 4 
0 8 

0 12 
0 16 


3* Number properties 


The pupil must recognize comuta*- 
tive, associative and distributive 
properties of operations on 
numbers. 


6 


58.6 


57.8 


56.6 


55.4 


Name the missing number. 

6 X 15 «□ X 6 

0 9 
0 15 
0 90 

0 None of these 



^ The values presented in this column are averages of the percents of questions answered correctly. The percentages for individual items may vary 

fron the average value by 20 or more points. 
^ These sample test items are presented for Illustrative purposes only therefore, the> '^o not cove* all of the skills tt?8ted, nor do thpy necessarily 

possess all the qualities of good test items. 



Ib2 



ERIC 



I S3 



Skill «re« 

E* Whole numbers 
I. Conputacion 



2. Application 



C. Fractions 

I. Computation 



i. Application 



D. Decimals 

I. Computation 



2. Application 




The pupil must perform addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division involving whole numbers. 



The pupil must apply the four 
arithmetic operations on whole 
numbers, solving problems presented 
in a daily life context. 



The pupil muot perform addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division involving fractional 
numbers. 



The pupil must use the four 
arithmetic operations on fractions 
and mixed numbers to demonstrate 
comprehension or ability to solve 
problems in a daily life context. 



The pupil must perform addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division involving decimal numbers. 



The pupil must use the four 
arithmetic operations on numbers in 
decimal form to demonstrate under- 
standing of principles and ability 
to solve problems in a daily life 
context. 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 


2 

Illustrative test question 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


(66.9) 


(67.5) 


(68.0) 


(68. A) 




77. A 


77.9 


78.8 


79. A 


6003 o 6,79A 
-209 o 5,89A 
o 5,806 
o 5,79A 


52.9 


53.6 


53.7 


53.6 


Joe packs tomatoes A to a box. If he haa 
packed 18 tomatoes, which box is he now 
packing? 

o the fourth 
o the fifth 
o the sixth 
o the eighteenth 


(A9,6) 


(A9.0) 


(50.6) 


(51.3) 




50.5 


A9.8 


52.0 


52.9 


A X A/7 * o 1 2/7 
o 2 2/7 
o A A/7 
o 7 


A8.0 


A7.5 


A7.9 


A8.3 


Jack's spelling test had 60 words. He 
spelled 3/A of the words correctly. How 
many words did Jack misspell? 

o 80 
o A5 
0 15 
o A 


(56*3) 


<57.8) 


(59.0) 


(59.9) 




56.6 


58.9 


60.6 


61.6 


62.1 - Al.A *» o 10-7 
o 20.7 
o 21.7 

o None of these 


55-8 


56.2 


56.7 


57. A 


The Wards* total expenses during the 8 days 
£t the ranch were $A91.60. Whet was the 
average cost per day? 

o $61. A5 
o $61.32 
o $60.20 
o Mone of these 



1S5 



Skill area 



n. GEOMETRY 

A. Knowledgv of facts 



B. Application 



0\ 



111. MEASUREMENT AND GRAPHS 
A. Knowledge of facts 



ERIC 



Description of skills assessed 



The pupil must b. able to idt-ntify 
basic geometric ligures. 



Tije pupil must be able to compre- 
hend and apply basic geometric 
knowledge and concepts. 



The pupil Dust be able to estimate 
length and volume, convert length, 
mass, volume, and time from one 

to 2n'>ther unit; perform 
arithmetic operations on quantities 
of length, mass» volume, and time. 



No. of 
items 



(20) 
8 



12 



Average pei cent of questiona 
ansveted correctly^ 



1975-76 



(58. '0 
68.7 



1976-77 



3.5) 
J. A 



52.2 



(32) 
lA 



(52,1) 
44.8 



51.9 



1977-78 



(59.3) 
69.7 



52.3 



(53.5) 
47.2 



(5A.4) 
48.0 



1978-79 



(59.8) 
70.2 



52.9 



Illustrative test question 




This figure is 
called a: 

o pyramid 
o prism 
o cylinder 
o cone 



Which of thi» following figures i^ divided 
by a line of symetry? 



(55.1) 
48.5 




3 yards I foot 



o 4 feet 
o 7 feet 
f, 10 feet 
o 13 feet 



I 



Skill arta 



B. Application 



Dttcription of tkilU aatettad 



The pupil must be able to solve 
problems related to measurement of 
lengthy area, mass, and volume. 



I 

Km. 

I 



IV. PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS 



A. Computation 



B. Application 



The pu|**l must be able to compute 
probability of simple events and 
cotnpute the mean, mode, and median 
of a set of given numbers. 



The pupil must be able to solve 
problems related to elementary 
concepts in probability and 
statistics. 



IS8 



No« of 
items 



Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 1978-79 



Illustrative test que^tion^ 



18 



57.8 



58.4 



59.5 



60.1 



HOW MANY FEET iCFOflC YOU CAN t10l»? 




m%mmmwmm 



mmmMummm 



m S3 



i ' — si) 



Use the above graph co find the top safe 
speed for stopping within a maximum 
distance of lAO feet. 



o 30 miles per hour 
o AO miles per hour 
o 50 miles per hour 
o 120 miles per hour 



(AO.'i) 
A2.A 



38.5 



(AO. 9) 
42.3 



39.6 



(AI.6) 
A2.9 



AO. 2 



(A1.7) 
A3.0 



AO. A 



H an event is certain to occur, then 
the probability of that event is: 



o 1/2 
o I 
o 100 
o zero 



A bowl contains one white marble, two red 
marbles, and three blue marbles. If you 
were blindfolded and then removed one marble 
from the bowl, what is the probability 
that the marble you removed would be red? 



o zero 
o 1/3 
o 1/2 
o 2/3 

0 Non^ of these 



lb9 



I 



APPENDIX G 



Mathematics Performance by Skill Area, of California Twelfth-Grade Stuuants 
for 1975-76. 1976-77, 1977-78, and 1978-79 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



•I 



1 1 



TOTAL MATHSMATICS TE? 

1. ARITHMETIC 

A. Number concepts 



1. Number and 
num^iAtlon 



Number theory 



3. Number properties 



The studi^nt must Identify whole 
numbers » fractions, and declmsls; 
Identify place value; and recognize 
points on a number line* 



Hie student must recognize odd» 
even, prime, and composite numbers 
and choose the lowest connon 
multiple or great. st common factor 
of several numbers* 



The student must recognize c<»n- 
mutative, associative, and dis- 
tributive properties of operations 
on numbers* 



No. of 


Average percent of questions 
answered corr'^ctly* 


2 

Illustrative test question* 


Items 


1975-76 


1976-77 


I' 7-78 


1978-75 


(198) 


(67.0) 


(66.3) 


% 


(66.5) 




(98) 


(72.9) 


(72.1) 


(72.2) 


(72.7) 




(28) 




\/ J, ^} 




(73.9) 




1'4 


-1*0 


70rl 


69*9 


70.1 


In which numeral la the digit 7 In the 
tens' place? 

0 976.3 
0 97.63 
0 9.763 
0 0.9763 


8 






76.4 


76.9 


If n Is an odd number, what can you say 
about n + 1^ 

0 It la always odv^ 

0 It Is always even. 

0 It is even or odd depending 

upon what n is. 
0 None of these 


6 


79.6 


78.5 


78*6 


78.8 


□ X 7 « (4 7) + (5 X 7) 

What number goes In the Q] above? 

0 2 
0 8 
0 9 
0 20 



1 Th« values presented in this col«n are averages of the percents of questions answered correctly. Ihe perr 
fron the cveraae value by 20 or nore points. 1 1 . 

2 S«e sLple tSst Items are presented for Illustrative purposes only; therefore, they do not cover all of I 
possess ail the qualities of good test items. 



•ges for individual Items may vary 
ills tested, nor do they necessarily 



1.91 
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Skill area 


Description of skills assessed 


No. of 


Average percent of questions 
answered correctly^ 


Illustrative test question^ 


itema 


1975-76 


2976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


B. 


Whole numbers 




(22) 


(80.1) 


(80.1) 


(80.1) 


(80.6) 






1. Computation 


The student must perform addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division involving whole nimbers. 


14 


80.9 


81.0 


81.2 


81.9 


304 0 405 
-99 0 415 
0 495 
0 505 




2. Application 


The student must apply the four 
arithmetic operations on whole 
numbers in solving problems 
presented in a daily life context. 


8 


78.7 


78.5 


78.2 


78.3 


A parking lot has 25 rows with 18 spaces 
for cars in each row. If 3 rows are 
removed for a driveway, what Is the 
greatest number of cars which can be 
parked on the lot? 

0 375 
0 jyo 
0 414 
0 447 

0 None of these 


C. 


Fractions 




(26) 


(66.0) 


(64.5) 


(64.3) 


(64.7) 






1. Computation 


The student must perform addition, 
subtraction^ multiplication and 
division involving fractional 
numbers. 


14 


70.4 


68.3 


68.4 


69.0 


4x4/7- 0 1 2/7 
0 2 2/7 
0 4 1/7 
0 7 




2. Applica*:ion 


The student must use the four 
arithmetic operations on fractions, 
mixed fractions, or vihole numbers 
and fractions to demonstrate 
comprehension or ability to solve 
problems in daily life context. 


12 


60.9 


60.0 


59.5 


59. 6 


Jack's spelling test has 60 words. He 
spelled 3/4 of the words correctly. How 
many words did Jack misspell? 

0 80 
0 45 
0 15 
0 4 


D. 


Decimals 




(22) 


(71.8) 


(71.2) 


(72.0) 


(72.9) 






1« Computation 


The student must perform addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division involving decimal numbers. 


14 


74.1 


73.8 


74.8 


75.8 


786.4 - 34.87 - o 4.377 
0 43.77 
0 751.53 
0 7,515.3 



133 
192 



1 •: i;m 





Description of skills assessed 


I 

No. of 


Average percent 
answered c 


of questions 
orrectly^ 


2 

Illustrative test question 


Skill area 


items 


1975-76 


1976-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


2. Application 


Ttie student must uso tlu- four 
arithmetic operations on numbers 
in decimal form to demonstrate 
understanding of principles and 
ability to solve problems in daily 
life context. 


rt 


67. t< 


6f).b 


b7.2 


67.7 


H Beth can drive 18.7 miles on each 
gallon of gas, how many miles can she 
drive on 7 gallons? 

o 126,9 
o 130. y 
o 140. y 

o lioy 

0 None of these 


n. ALGEBHA 

A. Computation 


The student must be able to perform 
addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, and division of algebraic 
variables and identify a point 
shown on a rectangular coordinate. 


(32) 
U 


(62. V) 
66.4 


(62.1) 
6'i.9 


(61.8) 
65.5 


(62.1) 
66.0 


If 7x - 38 = IH, then x = o *8 

o -5 
o zero 
o S 
o 8 


B. Application 


The student must be able to con- 
struct an algebraic e<^u.»tion to 
solve a given problem and be able 
to interpret tables, charts, .md 
graphs. 


18 


60. I 


S9.2 


58.8 


59.1 


The following formula can often be nsed 
to approximate the weight Jor boys be- 
tween the ages of I to 7 : 

W = 8 + 2-2 A 

Where W is the weight in kilograms and A 
Is the"boy*s age in years. Tho formula 
tells that for each year older that a boy 
becomes, he should weigh: 

o 8 kilograms more 
o 8 kilograms iess 
o 2* 2 kilograms more 
o 2 '2 kilograms less 


111. GEOMETRY 

A. Knowledge of facts 


The student must be able to 
identify basic i^eometric sots and 
f igures . 


(24) 
12 


(62.7) 

7b. 2 


(62.1) 
75.5 


(61.8) 
75.5 


(61.8) 
75.4 


Which of the points 
are in the interior 

y ^sT? 

o P only 
.V .W o V only 
N^^^^ o V and W 
^J^. o R, S, and T 

1 .'jn 
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Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



No. of 
itetns 



Average percent of questiont 
answered correctly* 



1975-76 



1976-77 



1977-78 



1978-79 



Illustrative test question 



B* Application 



IV. MEASUREMENT 

A. Knowledge of facts 



B. Application 



V. PROBABILITY AND 
STATISTICS 

A. Computation 



The student must be able to 
comprehend and apply basic geo- 
metric knowledge and concepts. 



12 



50.1 48.7 



The student must be able to 
estimate length and volume; convert 
length, mass, vohtme, and time from 
one unit to another unit; and 
perform arithmetic operations on 
quantities of length, mass, volume, 
and time. 



The student must be able to solve 
problems ^ated to measurement of 
length, a i, mass, and volume. 



The student must be able to 
compute the probobility of simple 
events and compute the mean, mode, 
and median of a set of given 
numbers. 



(30) 
12 



(60.5) 
71.6 



48.1 



48.3 



In the plane of a circle with radius 5.04 
inches, if a point P lies 5.4 inches 
from th*^ center of the circle, then P 
lies: 

o on the circle 
o at the center of the circle 
o outside the circle 
o inside the circle but not at 
the center 



(59.5) 
70.5 



(59.4) 
70.1 



(59.0) 
69.7 



10 decimetres = 1 metre 
1000 millimetres « 1 metre 



18 



53. I 



(14) 



(57.2) 



57.9 



52.2 



52.2 



51.9 



(56.9) 



57.6 



(57.3) 



58.3 



(57.4) 



59.0 



Tile length of a piece of chalk is 0.5 
decimetre. Wliat is its length in mil- 
1 imetres? 

o 0.05 
o 5 
o 50 
o 500 



A housewife will pay the lowest price per 
ounce for rice if she buys it at the 
store which offers: 

o 12 ounces for 40 cents 

o 14 ounces for 45 cents 

o 1 pound, 12 ounces for 85 cents 

o 2 pounds for 99 cents 



Tom, Dick, and Harry lined up to enter 
their classroom. What is the probability 
that Tom was the first one in line? 

o zero 
o 1/3 
o 2/3 
o 1 

o None of these 
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Skill area 



B. Application 



Description of skills assessed 



The student must be able to solve 
problems related to elementary 
concepts in probability and 
statistics. 



I 

I 





Average percent of questions 
answerea correctly^ 


2 

Illustrative test question 




197506 


1976-'77 


1977-7B 


1978-79 




36.6 




^6.3 




Throe of four bovs each weighs 60 pounds. 
What is the weight of the fourth boy if 
the average of the weights of all four 
boys is 70 pounds. 

0 130 pounds 
o 100 pounds 
0 80 pounds 
o b^i pounds 



APPENDIX H 



A Description of Equating Procedures Used 
in the California Assessment Program 



Grade Three 



School-level frequency distributions of the total reading-score from the 
Spring, 1977 administration of the Comprehensive Test s of Basic Skills, 
Form S, Level 1, were obtained from 11 districts: Fountain Valley, Fullerton, 
Santee, Pomona, Compton, South San Francisco, Redwood City, Salinas City, 
Ukiah, Berkeley, and Ceres. For each school, the number of students tested 
on the CTBS and the number tested on the Reading Test , Spring, 1977 adm5r.\- 
stration, were compared. When the difference in the number of pupils tested 
exceeded 10 percent, the school was eliminated. Nineteen schools were 
eliminated for that reason. They were replaced by 19 schools wrom San Jose 
Unified. The total final sample included 138 schools, with 8,699 pupils 
tested on the CTBS, and 8,589 tested on the Reading Test , after scores of 
non-English speaking pupils had been eliminated. 

The frequency distribution for the 8,699 CTBS scores was totalled. The 
scores of the 8,589 pupils tested on the Reading Test were used to estimate 
what the mean and variance of total test scores would have been had all 
students taken the full 250-item Reading Test. The obtained mean and variance 
were used to estimate what the distribution of scores would have been had 
all students taken the total test by assuming that those total test scores 
would have distributed themselves as a negative hypergeometric distribution. 

The two frequency distributions— the actual obtained one for the CTBS, and 
the estimated one for the Reading Test— were used to develop an equipercentile 
equating line. This is done by taking any point in one distribution, computing 
the percent of scores lying below that point in the distribution, and then 
finding the point in the second distribution that has that same percent of 
scores lying below it. 

The distribution of scores that would have occurred had all pupils in 
California taken the full 250-item Reading Test , rather than a 25 item 
sample was estimated for grade three. This was done by first computing 
the estimated total-test variance from a 2 percent systematic sample 
of all pupils tested. Again assuming that scores statewide followed a 
negative hypergeometric distribution, the sample variance and population 
mean then were used to estimate the statewide distribution of scores. 

From the estimated distribution, it was found that if all pupils in the 
state had taken the full 250-item Reading Test in 1979, the median score 
for grade three would have been 223.6. From the equating line, this score 
equated to a CTBS total readi ^g score of 55. A total reading score of 55 
oo the CTBS at the third grade is equal to the 58th percentile. 
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Grade S ix 

Equating for grade six was do;ie in a manner very similar to that for grade 
three. District-level frequency distributions for the total reading, total 
language, and total mathematics scores from the Spring, 1977 administration 
of the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills , Form S> Level 2, were obtained 
from seven districts: South San Francisco, Turlock, Santee, San Jose, Ukiah, 
Ceres, and Fountain Valley • These seven districts were chosen because they 
had administered the CTBS to tneir entire sixth grade population. This was 
verified against the number tested on the Survey o f Basic Skills; Grade 6 (SBS) , 
The total sample included 6,876, 6,830, and 6,845 students on the CTBS in 
reading, language, and math, respectively, and 6,753 students tested on the 
SBS . 

Equipercentile equating lines were developed for all three areas using the 
same procedures developed for grade three. The statewide variance was esti- 
mated from a one- thirtieth systematic sample of the state. Then, the state- 
wide median was estimated, by content area, for the total SBS by assuming 
scores followed a negative hypergeometric distribution with the population 
mean and estimated population variance. The estimated median scores on the 
SBS were 89.9 (out of 128 items) for reading, 85.8 (out of 128 items) for 
written expression, and 95.8 (out of 160 items) for mathematics. These equated 
to CTBS raw scores of 70, 80 and 76 for total reading, total language, and 
total mathematics, respectively. The corresponding publisher percentile ranks 
of these scores were 55, 52 and 54. 



Grade Twelve 

Prior to 1974-75, California Twelfth-grade students had been tested with the 
Iowa Tests of Educational. Development , In January of 1975, the new state- 
developed test. Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 , was introduced. In spring, 
1975, a special study was conducted to estimate what the statewide performance 
of California twelfth-grade students would be if they had taken one of the 
three standardized tests in January, 1975: Iowa Tests of Educational Development 
(ITED), Sequea::ial Tests of Educational Progress (STEP Series II), and the 
Tests of Acad emi c Progress (TAP). Using the estimated performance on the publi- 
shers • tests aid the data from the administration of the new state-developed 
tests, estimates of California student performances in comparison to national 
norms were also obtained for 19 75-76 and 1976-77. 

Estimation of National Norm Comparisons for 1974-75 . Data from the following 
samples of students were used for estimating the performance of the state's 
median student on selected standardized tests: (1) A 10 percent random 
sample of 25,000 students drawn from the entire state population of twelfth- 
graders, with scores on the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 , and (2) A strati- 
fied random sample of 105 schools with about 30,000 grade-twelve students. 
All grade-twelve students in each of the schools in the stratified sample 
were administered one part content area) of the following standardized tests 
in the spring of 1975: ITED Reading, Language or Mathematics; STEP Series II, 
Reading, English Express ion > or Mathematics; TAP Reading, Composition, or 
Mathematics. The data on these students were also available from the January, 
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1975 statewide administration of the grade-twelve Survey . By matching 
students within a school on the basis of their birthday and sex, the data 
from the standardized tests were paired with that of the Survey > Approxi- 
mately 15,000 students comprised the matched sample. 

The procedure for estimating the performance of the median Califoniia student 
as compared to publishers' norms included the following steps, 

1. Linear Equating of the Survey Forms . The total number of items in the 
S urvey were spread over 18 forms in a stratified random sampling fashion. 
Each form had an approximately equal number of items in the three content 
areas: reading, written expression, and mathematics. Since items were 
not exactly equal in each form and since the difficulty value of the item 
cluster within each content area varied from form to form a linear equating 
procedure was used to convert the raw scoiec to a common scale scores. 
For each content area the raw scores on 17 forms were equated to the scale 
score of the chosen form. The transformation equation took the following 
form. 

Y ' aX + b 



where , 




and b = Y - aX. 



2. Estimation of Median Student Performance , The perfomance of the state's 
twelfth-grade median student on each of the nine standardized tests 
(three tests by three content areas) was estimated by means of a frequency 
estimation procedure . The purpose of the frequency estimation procedure 
was to estimate a marginal frequency distribution for each standardized 
test, given only to a smaller group, using the bivariate distribution of 
the standardized test with the Survey given to the same small group, and 
the univariate distribution of the Survey given to a larger group. The 
marginal frequency distribution of the standardized test gave the estimated 
distribution that would have resulted if all California twelfth-graders 
had taken the standardized test. The raw score corresponding to the median 
of the estimated distribution represented the performance of the median 
student on the standardized test.. The estimated raw score was then 
converted to the percentile ranking corresponding to the publisher's norm 
sample. The statewide performance estimates on the three standardized 
tests in the three content areas — reading, written expression, and 
mathematics — are given in Table 34. 

Estimation of National Norm Comparisons for 19 75- 76 . The student performance 
in 1975-76 on publisher's test was estimated by assuming that the z-score 
change from 1974-75 to 1975-76 on the standardized test would be equal to 
the observed z-score change during the same two years on the Survey > Further- 
more, it was assumed that the performance on the typical California twelfth- 



For details of frequency estimation procedure, see Bianchini, J.C., 
"Estimation of California Statewide Performance on Selected Standardized 
Test2 at Grades 6 and 12," ETS , Berkeley, California, 1975. 



grade student was represented by the mean statistic both on the standardized 
test and on the Survey > In particular, the following equation was used to 
calculate the performance of the twelfth-grade students in 1975-76 on the 
standardized test in raw score unit: 



where, 



= Y + (X' - X) 



Y' - Estimated raw score on the standardized test 
in 1975-76 

Y « Mean raw score on the standardized test in the 
year 1974-75 

X' = Mean Survey score on common items in 1975-76 
X * Mean Survey score on common items in 1974-75 
SDy - Standard deviation of the student scores 

reported by the publisher 
SD^ - Estimated standard deviation of the student 
scores on the Surve y 



The standard deviation of the student scores on the Survey was estimated 
using the following relationship. 

Standard deviation of the district Standard deviation of the district 
scores on the Survey scores on the I TED 

Standard deviation of the student Standard deviation of the student 

scores on the Survey scores on the ITED 

The standard deviations of the student and district scores on ITED were 
available from the statewide testing program data for 1973-74. The standard 
deviation of the district scores on the Survey was calculated from the data 
available from the 1975-76 administration of the Survey . 

The percentile rank corresponding to the estimated mean on the standardized 
test, Y', was obtained using the test publisher's norm table. The percentile 
ranks were linearly interpolated from the norm table, if necessary, to find 
the percentile ranking corresponding to a fractional raw score. Table 34 
provides the estimated performance of California twelf th^grade students for 
1975-76. 

Estimation of National Norm Comparison for 1976-77> 1977-78 and 1978-79 . The 
estimation procedures for 1978-79 were the same as the procedures since 1975-76 
except that in the later years* estimations, the values of X and X' were based 
upon all item data because the tests for the four years were exactly the same. 
Table 34 provides the estimated performance of California twelfth grade students 
for 1976-77, 1977-78 and 1978-79. 
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Appendix I 



Use of CAP Information to Improve School Programs 



While the primary purposes of the California Assessment Program are to measure 
student performance in the basic skills and describe this performance to 
the legislature and school personnel) many other applications of CAP finuings 
have been reported, Vae great variety of uses reported by state un/ts^ 
school personnel t and the public suggests the need to study further and 
document such uses. This information,, when disseminated to school personnel 
and others f may encourage the development of other innovative practices and 
the implementation of more systematic program improvement processes. 

Appendix I contains descriptlonsc of how CAP results are used to help evaluate 
and Improve school programs. In addition) uses by the State Department of 
Education) the Legislature) other state agencies ) and members of the puMlc 
are also summarized. The Legislature felt that these audiences would find 
CAP test information useful for a variety of purposes) but primarily for (1) 
evaluating educational programs; (2) allocating resources in ways what would 
most effectively remedy program weaknesses; and (3) identifying the character- 
istics of successful programs and schools. The tables in this appendix show 
an increasing awareness and use of CAP test luformation; in turn) this 
increased awareness suggests the need for a more concentrated effort to 
document and share school) state) legislative) and public applications of 
CAP data. 

The reader should be aware that CAP test results constitute just one portion 
of all test information gathered by school personnel and that testing is 
only one of the assessment techniques used to measure the effectiveness 
of instructional programs in California schools. The thoughtful interrelating 
of test Information with the other local assessment data leads to balanced 
judgments and implen^entation of program improvements. 

The remainder of this appendix contains four sections. The first describes 
the content of CAP reports for districts and schools as described in the 
first section. The second section contains a summary of local applications 
of CAP findings) and the third section focuses on uses by state units and 
the public. The final section contains a list of some of the users of CAP 
data* 

Format of Local Reports 

School personnel receive many types of information from the CAP, For example) 
detailed school- and district level information is supplied to school 
personnel before this annual report is distributed. Every year test results 
for each grade level tested—grades three) siX) and twelve — are reported 
back to each school and district along with other Information about local 
schools. Test results are displayed on a computer printout that contains 
narrative information to assist readers in interpreting scores. Figure 26 
shows a sample school report for grade three) and comments about the 
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Data fortMyturr 
(allows comparison with 
last year's results) 

53 percent -vcr> 
valuable 

34 percent-somewhat 
valuable 



Comparison score bands ' 
(diows how similar 
schools performed) 

53 percent -very 
valuable 

31 percent -somewhat 
valuable 



Background factors 
(provides descriptors for 
each grade) 

43 percent -very 
Valuable 
34 percent -somewhat 
valuable 
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Fig. 26. Sample CAP School-Level Report 
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purpose of various parts of the report, and partial ratings of the value of 
these parts by elementary school principals who responded to a CAP survey 
during the spring of 1979. The reports for grades six and twelve contain 
the same basic types of information, plus scores for language and math. 



Summary of School and District Uses 

The following statements serve to provide a sense of the breadth of uses of 
CAP findings by school and district personnel. This information has been 
compiled in several ways and from several sources: site visits, questionnaires, 
regional meetings, telephone surveys, and the daily interactions of school 
personnel and CAP staff. 

• School personnel use the CAP results to study the effectiveness of programs 



1. Analyzing longitudinal trends (across years, grade levels, and 
content areas) 

2. Studying the relative patterns of strengths and weaknesses in 
specific skill areas 

3. Comparing school or district programs with those of similar 
schools or districts (use of comparison score bands) 

4. Comparing CAP results with those of other local assessment 
activities 

5. Comparing CAP findings with national norms and trends 

6. Identifying groups of pupils not making adequate progress 

7. Assessing the relative effectiveness of new programs, recent 
administrative policies, or organizational changes 

• School personnel use CAP findings to develop and improve local programs 
and to identify and study areas of need. For example, they use the 
results to: 

1. Examine the curriculum for gaps and areas that may need 
updating 

2. Target resources toward: 

a. Schools needing financial help or technical assistance 

b. Groups of students with special problems 

c. Grade levels in which students have weaknesses in a 

content area, such as math, or a skill area (such as 
decimals) within a content area 

3. Select schools to receive Educational Impact Aid or federal 
funds 
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4. Make changes in the amount of instructional time devoted to 
content or skill areas 

• CAP findings provide objective data that support local program improvement 
activities such as: 

1. The introduction or modification of staff development activities 

2. The development/selection of appropriate instructional 
materials 

3. The developmei>t of specifications for proficiency tests 

4. The documentation of needs for additional assistance from 
local, state, or federal sources 

Table 35 shows the percentage of California's elementary school principals 
who, in a survey conducted during the spring of 1979, responded to questions 
about the value of CAP data and the ways CAP findings were used. 



Table 35 

Uses of CAP Data as Reported by Elementary Principals, Spring 1979 



Uses 



Percent of 
Principals 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Compare results across years 
Revise existing programs 
Examine curriculum more closely 

Develop instructional strategies to correct problem 
areas 

Call attention to problem areas not previously 
noted 

Reflect to the coiranunity the strengths of the 
program 

Develop or focus teacher inservice activities 
Compare results across grade levels 
Verify findings from the district's or school's 
own testing program 

Articulate curriculum and teacher activities 
within and across grade levels 
Confirm suspicions about a problem area 
Evaluate new programs already implemented 
Document needs for special funds or projects 
Change the amount of time devoted to teaching 
various skills 

Plan a new program for the school 
Develop new instructional materials 



71 

59 
59 
58 



5. 



55 



6. 



51 



7. 
8. 
9. 



49 
45 
38 



10. 



36 



11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



33 
32 
30 
27 



15. 
16. 



24 
22 
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Summa t of State-Level and Public Uses 

The variety of uses and users is at least as great at the state level and 
among the public as at the local level, as shown below • CAP results are 
used in: 

• Studying statewide trends in regard to: 
1% Overall student achievement statewide 

2» Achievement, by regions, schools, or districts 

3* Statewide performance in content and skill areas 

4» Performance by specific groups of pupils; for example, 
highly mobile pupils or limited- English-speaking pupils 

5* Performance at different grade levels 

• Comparing state and national status and trends 

• Evaluating the impact of statewide improvement efforts, (such 
as school improvement, Miller-Unruh, gifted education, and 
Migrant education 

• Updating state curriculum frameworks 

• Developing and supporting statewide efforts to overcome identified 
weaknesses, such as in written expression 

• Identifying schools with high proportions of pupils who need 
special assistance 

• Shifting the emphasis of state support to different grade levels 

• Providing objective data for Department of Education review and 
assistance teams 

• Studying the characteristics of unusually successful schools and 
programs, verifying promising programs and practices that have 
been Identified through other processes 

• Allocating state and federal funds to schools whose students 
have the greatest need or show promise of success 

• Studying the consequences of various state and federal funding 
formulas in terms of overall cost, number of neady pupils, and 
school impact 

• Selecting samples of schools for special stuaies 

• Studying the relative effectlvess of schools and districts that 
use different types of Instructional materials, staffing patterns, 
and approaches to planning and Implementation of reform efforts 
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m Monitoring demographic changes throughout the state and subtle 
changes triggered by state policies; for example > the number of 
students retained in a grade or the changes in scores related to 
an increase in the number of students taking additional courses in 
English and math 



List of Users 

The diversity of users who report using CAP findings or data files is 
illustrated by the following list: 

American Institutes of Education 
Assembly Office of Research 
California Department of Finance 
California Department of Health 
California School Finance Reform Project 
California State Universities 
Center for Community Justice 
Center for Public Policy > Washington^ D.C* 
Center for the Study of Evaluation 
Children's Research Institute of California 

Cities of Berkeley > San Francisco > Los Angeles, San Diego and San Jose 
Far West Regional Education Laboratory 
Home Savings and Loan 

Institute for Research on Educational Finance and Governance 

Institute for Responsive Education 

Los Angeles County Grand Jury 

M-L Policy Group, Chicago 

Migrant Education Research Center 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 

National Education Finance Project 

National Institute of Education 

Office of the Legislative Analyst 

President's Committee on School Finance 

Rand Corporation 

School Finance Simulation Project 

Senate Select Committee on School Finance 

Southwest Regional Laboratory of Educational Research 

Stanford Center for Research and Development in Teaching 

Stanford Evaluation Consortium 

SRI International 

U^S* Office of Civil Rights 

University of California 
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